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Thine eyes are oped, thy lips are sealed ; 
Thou passest but from spell to spell. 
Oh in thy dreamland unrevealed, 
Where now thou farest forth to see, 
Dear dreamer, be it well with thee ! 
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ON A 





THE country stretches in low un 
dulations as far as the eye can reach. 
It is perfectly brown and bare; not 
a blade of grass is to be seen, nor any 
green thing save where down in the 
hollows are a few groves of palms. 
The fields, mere barren wastes with 
here and there a little straw-coloured 
stubble in them, from 
each other by thorn hedges to all 


are divided 
appearance dead ; and on the summits 
of the ridges, where the soil is too 
arid for cultivation, a few low, leafless 
thorn bushes are scattered thinly over 
the bare soil. Winding through the 
tract is a great white road, covered 
inches deep in dust, and the carts 
that pass over it raise clouds behind 
them that hang in the air and mark 
its course from far away. The coun- 
try is seamed with ravines, rocky and 
steep, but of no great depth, and with 
no sign of water in them. 
and 


There are 


also here there broad stretches 
of sand banks 


twenty-five feet high. 


between twenty or 
These are the 
but 
there is no water there either, only 


beds of what once were streams : 


heavy, dense, blinding dust. 

The villages are clustered in little 
hollows. They are built of bamboo 
and thatch, and are surrounded by a 
thorn fence to keep cattle in and 
thieves out. The larger ones have a 
few pagodas with clear-cut delicate 
spires raised to the sky. There are 
trees too about the villages, but they 
are all leafless now ; even the palms 
and athirst, and their 
lower fronds are brown and withered. 


look weary 
The earth is split into cracks and 
fissures, and on the face of the whole 
country is a mute supplication for 





FAMINE-CAMP 





IN BURMAH. 





rain. The horizon is obscured by a 
dense haze, a quivering haze of heat 
and dust that makes the eyes water 
to look at it. Fifty miles away down 
in the south is a great mountain, but 
For 


no rain; 


you cannot see it for this haze. 
six months there has been 
for nine months before that but 
little. 
lurid and heavy. 

To the right of the road there is a 
scar across the hills, showing 


very 
The sky is as grey as steel, 


long 
brown in the hollows, with the earth 
thrown into embankments, and yellow- 
white upon the ridges where there is 
no earth, only grit and soft sandstone. 
It is the earthwork of the new railway, 
the finished 
some years ago, and not expected 


extension of a branch 
perhaps to prove a very remunerative 
affair. It has been undertaken to 
provide work and pay for the people 
who live in the barren tract and upon 
whom has fallen the great famine. 
All along the embankment, for three 
miles and more, are the huts of the 
workers. They are but slight erec- 
tions, built roofed with 
thatch, and walled with mats ; as they 
are moved with their inhabitants they 
As 


each section of the work is completed 


of bamboos, 


cannot be made more substantial. 


the gangs move on to the next, carry 
their with them. Here 
there are pitched small tents 


ing houses 
and 
showing very white against the ground. 
In these the overseers live, Eurasians 
for the most part, though the pure 
Englishman and the pure native are 
not wanting. How hot it becomes in 
these tents by two of an afternoon 
no one can tell, for in none of them 
is a thermometer ; but probably it is 
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over 110.° On a higher hill further 
on are the mat and thatch houses of 
the assistant engineer in charge, and 
of the civil officer upon the camp. 
They have tents also, but they have 
found the heat so unbearable that 
they have built these huts for them- 
selves. Thatch is a good preventive 
against the sun, and the breeze enters 
more easily through bamboo trellis- 
work. Near by are the hospital, the 
telegraph-office and the police-station, 
all built in much the same style. 
They are useful and no doubt neces- 
sary, although in this great camp of 
eight thousand people there are but 
two sick in the hospital, and there 
has been but one instance of crime 
during the four months that it has 
been standing. Could you gather 
together eight thousand destitute 
people of any other nation but Bur- 
mans for four months with but one 
case of crime, do you think? It is 
not the least marvellous, the least 
touching, thing about this famine that 
the sufferers have kept their hands so 
free from crime. 

Every morning at six o’clock the 
people turn out to work, and, with a 
rest during the extremest heat of the 
day, they work on till dark. They 
are of all sorts here, men and women, 
boys and girls, children and _ babies ; 
but the women are far more numerous 
than the men, and the girls more 
numerous than the elder women. If 
you go down the work it seems to you 
that the majority of the workers are 
girls. This strikes you as so curious 
that you stop at one gang, laboriously 
hewing at the sandstone rock, and 
enquire of the ganger. “ How is it,” 
you ask, “that you have so many 
women and girls? Where are the 


ae . ' 
men | Then the ganger answers you 


that the men have been able to gain 
work elsewhere. ‘“ Many have gone 
to Lower Burma to reap the rice 
crops and work as labourers. Some 





are gone to the islands in the river to 
gather peas. Some are gone to boil 
cutch in the forests far away in the 
west. A man can get work in many 
places, a woman cannot.” Therefore 
the men have sought fortune else- 
where, and the women have come into 
the famine-camps. 

But why again are there so many 
girls, girls between, say, fourteen and 
twenty-two? The number is surely 
out of all proportion. The answer to 
this is somewhat similar. The older 
women are married, nearly all of them, 
and they will have a household to 
attend to in the village and a few 
cattle perhaps, and these cattle must 
be jealously tended against next 
ploughing-time. Those whose hus- 
bands are able to give them a little 
money, earnings in Lower Burmah or 
elsewhere, do not come; those who 
have land to borrow on do not come. 
A famine-camp is not a holiday affair, 
and none come but those who must. 
Therefore it is widows, wives of men 
who are very poor, large families of 
children who come. The father goes 
away; the mother must stay to see 
after her home and her cattle; the 
children come to the work. 

This camp is the gathering-place of 
all the waifs and strays of the district. 
For in a famine who suffers first? It 
is not the farmers, nor the little traders, 
nor the handicraftsmen, nor even the 
labourers; these all suffer of course, 
but not first nor worst. It is those 
who live upon the superfluities of their 
fellow men, whose subsistence is by 
ministering to their pleasures, who 
in times of dearth are the foremost 
ruined. The camp is full of such. 
Theatrical performers are here in 
troops. In good years they would be 
roaming about the country, playing 
here and playing there, rejoicing the 
hearts of the young people with their 
jests, and the old people with their 
tragedies. But now in this famine 
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who can afford to pay them? The 
thought of each man is how to get 
food to-morrow for his 
children, himself. 


wife, his 
And so the players 
have wandered about wearily, their 
little savings growing daily less, until 
they have at length found themselves 
upon a famine-camp. The prince is 
now digging all day in the sun, the 
princess is carrying earth, the maids 
of honour are bearing water, their 
happy, careless lives all come to an 
end for the And there are 
proprietors of marionette-shows, who 
have stored their famous dolls, the 
kings and the queens, the tigers and 
the wild elephants, in some friend's 
house and come here to await better 
times. There are fortune-tellers who 
have laid aside their books and charms 
and are delving here a harder fortune 
out of the rock than ever they foretold 
for themselves. 
and tumblers ; 


time. 


There are acrobats 
and among the women 
how many there are of those whose 
trade is love! There is no end to 
them in the camp. For love and 
penury go not together, and the lads 
who loved them last year are this year 
finding it hard enough to make a living 
for themselves. The girls’ gay dresses 
are sold, their little ornaments gone ; 
their only powder now is the white 
dust that the wind blows upon their 
faces, and they work all day in the 
sun, going to and fro with the baskets 
of earth, till they are weary to death. 
It is the nemesis of those who live by 
pleasure that, when hard times come, 
they are the first to suffer ; like froth 
upon the wave, they are the first to 
be stranded on the shores of 
tution. 

I suppose that out of these eight 
thousand people on the camp, not one 
half have ever laboured at such work 
before. Some of the men may have 
been ploughmen, labourers, or cartmen, 
but not diggers. None of the women 
probably have ever dug or carried 


desti- 
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earth before. In Burmese villages 
women do not do this. They draw 
water and they weave ; they plant the 
rice-plants and they glean and tie up 
the Crops ; but they do not dig. When 
the camp was first started very few of 
the gangs could do their task. Some 
could not do half, and yet it is not a 
heavy one. It is so allotted that it 
shall be a fair test of a labourer’s 
destitution, that he should be willing 
to do it in order to win a bare subsist- 
ence. It is intended to prevent any 
but those who are pushed to it by 
necessity from coming ; that is all. 

On the first few days there was but 
one cry as you went along the work, 
that their hands were blistered. Men 
came and showed them to you, com- 
plaining that such work should be 
demanded of them; their hands could 
not do it. But in a few days that all 
righted itself, and after a week or two 
The 
labourers are formed into gangs, sixty, 
eighty, a hundred in each gang, with 
a ganger. Usually from one village, 
or a group of neighbouring villages, 
they all know each other, are related 
most probably, and can bear with each 
other’s shortcomings. 


the tasks were completed early. 


Thus a woman 
with two or three children, joining a 
gang of her own people, finds her new 
life made easier for her; if they were 
strangers it would not be so easy, but 
her fellow-villagers bear with her and 
help her. She cannot do her share of 
the task, how can she, poor thing ! 
There is baby to suckle, the fat naked 
brown baby who sprawls about in a 
tiny shelter the mother has made for 
it out of a ragged mat and a stick. 
There are the two elder children, say 
four years old and five, not old enough 
to work, but who like to lie on their 
stomachs and peep down, some fifteen 
feet or so into the excavation; they 
have to be rescued every now and 
then from this perilous amusement, 
and promptly punished. And _ the 
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woman cannot work very hard, for 
she is not yet strong. 

The people look healthy, for the 
site of the camp is high and dry, and 
all the sanitary arrangements and the 
supply of water are good. We are 
afraid of small-pox here and of cholera ; 
they have broken out in the towns 
and villages south of us, and if they 
came to us on the camps what should 
we do! The people would scatter 
terror-stricken to the four winds and 
many would die; the rest would grow 
reckless in their fear, and crime would 
be rife in the land. The supply 
of water is therefore one of our chief 
anxieties. It is brought to the camp 
in carts from wells dug wherever 
water is to be found, and they are 
doctored from time to time with 
permanganate of potash. These wells 
have been roofed over, and there is 
in charge of each a man whose duty 
it is to draw the water and to pre- 
vent others from doing so. If any- 
one wants water at the well the 
caretaker will draw and give it to 
him; but he may not dip his bucket 
therein. The water, when brought 
to the camp, is poured out of the 
casks into jars which are kept in little 
houses placed along the work. A 
rack is built to hold five or six of 
these jars, and it is roofed in. And 
here too, as at the wells, the people 
may not help themselves out of the 
jars with their own cups. Over each 
water-house is a woman in charge, 
chosen by the gang, and she will 
serve out the water as the man does 
at the wells ; good-looking lasses they 
mostly are, like our barmaids in 
England, but as no charge is made 
for the water the reasons do not seem 
to agree. Perhaps, however, even 
water tastes better from the hand of 
a pretty girl. 

There is a market too in the camp, 
where the staples of life are sold. 
Little stalls are built, and the rice 


and grain sellers are encouraged to 
come and establish themselves here. 
There is not much for sale, rice and 
beans, dried fish and oil and a few 
vegetables ; a famine-wage does not 
admit of luxuries. For the principle 
of a famine-camp is this. It is a 
place where everyone, man, woman, 
or child, may obtain work and enough 
to live on, so that no one need starve. 
It is not meant for anyone who can 
find labour elsewhere in the ordinary 
occupations of life ; it is not a place 
where money can be earned ; it is not 
a place for idlers. The cost of famine- 
works is very great, and the tax- 
payers must be saved as much as 
possible ; moreover it would be bad 
economy to draw labour to these 
works, which are not usually very 
productive, at the cost of other in- 
dustries. So the rule on a famine- 
amp is this,—a fair task must be 
performed, and for this a wage which 
would buy sufficient food to keep the 
labourers in health is given. This 
is calculated according to a sliding 
scale, and in addition there is one 
halfpenny a day ; to children in arms 
and old people unable to work a 
gratuitous dole is given. 

It will not therefore be a matter 
for surprise that many of the people 
are very ragged. As you go along the 
work you see very many, girls es- 
pecially and children, whose garments 
are gone beyond repair. It is true 
that children beneath the age of six 
do not wear any dress at all. They 
stretch their naked brown limbs in 
the sun contentedly enough, and their 
clothes cost them neither money nor 
anxiety. And the men are usually 
fairly respectable. But the women, 
—it is of the very tears of things 
to see the shifts many are put to. 
You see old women with ragged 
skirts patched in a thousand places, 
held together no one can tell how, 
and as you pass they glance at you 
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pitifully as if asking you not to 
notice them. There are girls too, 
young girls just arriving at woman- 
hood, with round little shoulders 


peeping through the rents of their 
jackets, who turn their backs on you. 


All women are much the same, I 
think; there is nothing that hurts 
them so much as to be badly clothed. 
But we have now received some 
of the Mansion House Fund, and 
before long the most ragged will 


rejoice in new garments. 
into the hospital upon 
the hill you will find, as I have said, 


If you go 


but two sick. One man has hurt 
himself with a crowbar, and one has 
fever; neither is very ill. In the 
neighbouring shed for the women 


you will be told that there are also 
two patients. They are not sick, but 
they have become mothers upon the 
camp. 
mind it; 
as all babies do, and they get luxuries 


The children do not seem to 


they look red and _ idiotic 


here, which they would never get if 
they had been born in their mothers’ 
bought out of that 

House Fund. You 
hear pitiful stories sometimes, if you 
talk to the people, which 
think, 
keenly the misery of this great famine 


homes, same 


Mansion may 
stop to 
bring home to you, I more 
than any view you could obtain by 
looking at the subject as a whole. 

One day we divided a gang into 
households, that we might see whether 
whole households had come or only 
parts. We told the people to break 
up into groups, each group to be one 
household. 
and running to collect the children, 
and then the broke itself up. 
Curious little groups they made: a 
man and a wife and four children, the 
latest at the breast ; a mother and 
daughter ; two sisters ; father and son 
and nephew; a young couple just 
married, the young husband having 
preferred to come with his wife to the 


There was a great calling 


gang 
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famine-camp to going alone to seek 
fortune And one group 
was all children; there were four of 
them, the eldest a boy of twelve, the 
next a girl of ten, and two boys of 
eight and seven. They seemed very 
forlorn there standing all alone look 
ing wonderingly at us, not knowing 
what it all meant, the little girl half 
hiding behind her brother. 

“Have you no elder people?” | 
asked. 
all? 


the camp?” 


elsewhere. 


“Is there no one with you at 
Have you no relations on the 


The boy shook his head. “No 
one,” he said. 

“But your parents,” I asked; 
“where is your father?” He was 
dead. ‘And your mother.” 

The boy shook his head again. 
“T do not know. She went away 


long ago; I do not know where she 


Is gone. 


“Then who do you live with i 
your village?” 

“We 
they answered. 

Then an elder woman came forward 
to explain. They lived with their 
grandfather and got on in ordinary 
seasons well enough, for the old man 
had land and the children were able 
to herd cattle work in other 
ways. Then came the famine. The 
land yielded no crop ; the old man fell 
ill, and became crippled with rheuma- 
tism. And so the children 
for a little, living on their neighbours, 
and when some of the villagers came 
to work at the camp they came too: 
there was nothing else for them to 


live with the grandfather,” 


and 


starved 


do. The old man lived on charity ; 
probably he would die soon. When 
I asked if anyone looked after the 
children the woman laughed. ‘“ They 


do not want looking after. 


They can 


manage. The boy is twelve ; he is a 
clever little fellow. Oh, they will get 
on.” 


Sadder still was the story of an old 
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woman, old and lean and very poor, 
who sat by herself upon a stone heap. 
She had had a husband, but he had left 
her years ago when her beauty waned. 
She had had children too, boys and 
girls, but the girls were dead and the 
boys had gone away one by one ; she 
had heard they were dead too. “I 
am myself all my household,” she said; 
“there is no one of my people but 
myself. All are in the earth.” And 
she shook her poor old head with a 
gesture of despair. ‘Soon shall I too 
be dead, and it will be better,”—her 
voice was shrill and her eyes sharp 
and unhappy as she spoke—“ for | 
am tired, very tired, working at this 
railway.” 

Generally they will talk to you 
frankly enough of their misfortunes, 
of their past, of their hopes for the 
future. It is not often you meet with 
a rebuff. One I remember, when | 
said to a woman that I thought her 
child was very thin, that she should 
bring it to the hospital, and get some 
better food for it. 

“She is thin, yes,” said the woman 
sharply ; “some children are thin. 
This was born so; it has always been 
just as it is now ; it will always be so.” 

[ think she felt my remark as some 
sort of reflection upon her care of it ; 
but such replies are not common. 

We found that in many cases only 
half a household had come to the 
work ; the young people would come, 
and the old stay at home. And if 


the village were not too far off, when 
work was over on Saturday evening, 
one would go home, walking twenty 
miles perhaps through the hot night, 
to take the little savings of the week, 
twopence, perhaps, or threepence (it 
is not much you can save out of a 
famine-wage), to the old folk at home. 
They would have to walk back again 
on Sunday night to be ready for 
Monday’s work ; but it did not seem 
too much to them, if they might 
catch a glimpse now and then of their 
parents and the village where they 
were brought up; for they dearly 
love their homes and those who live 
there, these people of the great river. 

And so goes on the famine. In 
Burmah and India there are nearly 
three millions of people destitute on 
famine-camps. When will it end! 
Who shall say! They tell you, those 
who think that they are learned in 
such matters, that this will be a good 
year, that the rains will come early, 
and stay late, and be plentiful. But 
it is all guessing; no one can tell. 
We should be having the early storms 
even now; but there is no sign of 
rain. The sky is grey as steel and 
the earth is buried in dust. The 
shameless sun glares day by day at 
the parched earth, and never hides 
his face. It grows hotter than ever, 
and the end is not yet. 

H. Fre_pine. 

MYINGYAN, 

Apri 22nd, 1897. 
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THE GUARDS UNDER QUEEN 


“ Her Mavesty having been pleased 
to order that the Standards and 
Colours taken in that famous battle, 
and lodged in the Tower, should be 
put up in Westminster Hall, a de- 
tachment of Her Majesty’s Horse- 
Guards and a troop of Horse-Grena- 


diers, and a battalion drawn out 
of both regiments of Foot-Guards, 


marched the third of January, 1705, 
early in the morning to receive them. 
From thence they proceeded in the 
following manner: First the troop 
of Horse-Grenadiers, then the detach- 
ment of Horse-Guards, four and thirty 
of the gentlemen each carrying a 
standard taken from theenemy. The 
battalion of Foot-Guards closed the 
march, the pikemen, to the number 


of one hundred and twenty-eight, 
carrying each one of the enemy's 
colours advanced. In this manner 


they marched through the City, the 
Strand, and the Pall Mall and passed 
before her Majesty’s palace at St. 


James’s, then through St. James’s 
Mews into the Park, where Her 


Majesty was pleased to see them pass 
by, forty guns in the Park being 
twice fired at the same time. Thence 
they proceeded through the Horse- 
Guards, King Street and the New 
Palace-yard to Westminster Hall, 
when the said Standards and Colours 
were put up to remain 
trophies of that signal 
Leprarp’s Lire oF 
vol. i. ch. ix. 


there as 
vict« ry.”— 
MARLBOROUGH, 


To remain there, but alas, they are 
there no longer. Taffeta and staves 
have crumbled into dust, and nothing 
remains to remind us that Westminster 


Hall was once draped with the trophies 


ANNE. 


of Blenheim. Dynasties come and go, 
military pageants pass and repass 
along the familiar route, disperse and 
are forgotten ; Queen Anne is dead,— 
this, by the way, is the one fact that 
all Englishmen know about her—the 
three troops of Horse-Guards have 
been transformed into two regiments 
of Life-Guards, and the one living 
link that binds unchanged this pro- 
cession of Queen Anne to those of 
Queen Victoria is the battalion drawn 
from the two regiments of Foot-Guards. 

The two regiments are, of course, 
the First, or Grenadier Guards and 
the Coldstream, for in 1705 England 
and Scotland were not yet Great 
sritain and the Scots Guards not 
yet added to the famous brigade. 
The reason why a composite battalion 
was formed of the two, was that half 
of the First Guards were in Flanders, 
resting after the fatigue of the famous 
march to the Danube and the two 
bloody actions on its banks, while 
half of the Coldstream, with yet a 
few more of the First, were vigorously 
defending Gibraltar against the first 
of many sieges. 

The Guardsman of Marlborough’s 
day has been graphically displayed 
to us of late, so far as his outward 
adornment is concerned ; and we are 
familiar with the good cloth coat well- 
lined, the good thick kersey breeches, 
the good strong stockings and shoes, 
and the good strong hat, well-laced, 
that were prescribed by contemporary 
regulations. But of the men them- 
selves we know singularly little, and 
it is excessively difficult to increase 
our knowledge. One thing seems to 
be true of the Guards, as of the rest 
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of the army of Queen Anne, namely 
that the men were, many of them, of 
extremely bad character; but this 
was the fault less of the military 
authorities than of the House of Com- 
mons. The disgraceful treatment of 
the army by the House after the 
Peace of Ryswick had made the ser- 
vice unpopular, and the natural con- 
sequence was extraordinary difficulty 
in obtaining recruits. The Guards, 
maintaining then as now a higher 
standard of stature than other regi- 
ments, found of course the greater 
obstacles in the way of filling their 
ranks ; while, as London offered pecu- 
liar facilities for the escape of de- 
serters, they were exposed to more 
than their share of the evils of frau- 
dulent enlistment. 

Very early in the war of the 
Spanish Succession an Act was passed 
empowering the Queen to pardon 
capital offenders on condition that 
they enlisted in the army, which 
measure was followed by another for 
the discharge of insolvent debtors from 
prison who should serve in the ranks 
or procure others to serve for them. 
The scramble among recruiting officers 
for these sheep-stealers and bankrupts 
was almost ludicrous, the Line very 
selfishly urging that the Guards had 
no right to them, till at length it was 
necessary to keep a roster of regiments, 
in order that every corps might benefit 
by this windfall of desirable recruits 
in turn. The supply of the jails 
being found unequal to the demand, 
there was passed after 1704 an annual 
Recruiting Act for the impressment 
of all able-bodied men who had no 
visible means of subsistence; which 
poured another stream of rather 
doubtful material into the ranks. 

Unfortunately the evil did not end 
here. The thieves of London dis- 
covered that the guard-house of the 
Savoy was an extremely desirable 
base for their particular operations. 


They could steal out, effect their 
burglary comfortably, convey the spoil 
to a confederate, and be transformed 
into sentries pacing diligently up and 
down in red coat and laced hat, 
before victim or thief-taker could 
suspect them of the crime. Unfortu- 
nately also there were abuses of long 
standing, not only in the English but 
in every other army, whereby officers 
took men for recruits, who appeared 
in uniform only on muster-days, did 
no duty, and suffered their pay to pass 
silently into their captain’s pocket. 
It happened that at that time there 
was on the list of the officers of the 
Guards that Colonel Chartres, gen- 
erally distinguished by the epithet 
of infamous, whose misdeeds are 
chronicled in Tue NewGate CALEN- 
DAR, and whose face is preserved on 
the canvas of Hogarth. This gentle- 
man, seeing the profit that was to be 
made out of the transaction, welcomed 
thieves gladly to the ranks of the 
Guards, heedless of the reputation of 
the regiment and the security of his 
neighbours, being perfectly ready to 
give them countenance and protection 
in return for the few pence a day 
which they allowed him to appropriate. 

When, however, the number of 
notorious robbers in the ranks swelled 
to between thirty and forty, detection 
became inevitable, and there was a 
scandalous exposure of the whole 
affair. The gallant Colonel, how- 
ever, had already bethought him of a 
new means for replenishing his purse. 
The British soldier, as is well known, 
is exempt, within certain limits, from 
action for recovery of debt, in order 
that the citizen may be discouraged 
from trusting him too far. Certain 
debtors from London, doubtless struck 
by the convenience of this arrange- 
ment, negotiated with Colonel Chartres 
for admission into the ranks on the 
same footing as the thieves, namely 
as faggots, or nominal soldiers whose 
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names appeared on the muster-rolls, 
but who did no duty. Too generous 
to take the whole of the plunder, 
Chartres seems to have allowed the 
provost-marshal to act as middleman, 
and to receive some small sum as fee 
from the impecunious debtor as the 
price of enlistment. Then the Colonel 
himself consented to approve the 
fraud for a matter of five pounds, and 
the thing was done. 

But Chartres was far too artistic a 
criminal to qualify his faggots by so 
old and clumsy a method as mere 
entry of their names on the muster- 
rolls. Every man of them went on 
guard once, so that his name might 
appear in the guard-books, and, more 
subtle still, was put in prison once in 
order that he might figure in the list 
of prisoners. Having thus done suf- 
ficient duty to quiet the scruples and 
elude the enquiries of the Com- 
missaries of the musters, the merry 
debtors resumed their ordinary dress 
and pursued their usual avocations, 
snapping their fingers in the face of 
their unhappy creditors, and congratu- 
lating themselves that immunity from 
arrest could be bought by such simple 
means and at so moderate a cost. 
But they did not know Colonel 
Chartres. That astute officer naturally 
encouraged this new description of 
recruit, at first, by freely granting 
them protection when they were seized 
by their creditors; but soon he 
became exacting. The men were 
absolutely in his power, as he very 
well knew, and he made them feel it. 
The unhappy debtors discovered that 
the Colonel required a fee, and a good 
He was always 
ready to shelter them provided that 
they paid him £50, but without some 
such inducement he would hand them 
over to the sheriffs’ officers with 
painful alacrity. Nor was this the 
worst that could befall them. If the 
threat of a debtor’s prison was in- 


fee, for every service. 


sufficient to persuade them, Chartres 
had another string to his bow: “Very 
well, my man,” he would say, “then 
you sail for Spain with the next batch 
of drafts.” Englishmen are not as a 
rule well acquainted with the history 
of our first Peninsular war, and have 
little idea of the misery endured by 
men in the transport vessels, the 
privation that they suffered through 
hard marches, insufficient food and 
clothing, and the hostility and cruelty 
of the peasants towards them both in 
Portugal and Spain. Stories of the 
general mismanagement and of the 
immense mortality of the troops 
through sickness had, however, reached 
England, and, with the one exception 
of the West Indies, service in Spain 
was more dreaded than any other. 
So Colonel Chartres had his victims 
on the hip, and failing to extort more 
money from them in London, sold 
them, according to the prevailing 
practice, to the nearest recruiting- 
officer at £2 a head, and thanked God 
he was rid of a rogue. 

How long these nefarious practices 
were continued is uncertain, but at 
length both debtors and creditors, 
wearied out by the burden laid on 
them, began to complain, and finally 
petitioned the House of Commons for 
The House, always ready to 
meddle with military matters, and for 
once fully justified in interference, 
took the matter up warmly, and made 
the discovery that out of eleven hun- 
dred men in one battalion about two 
hundred and fifty were faggots. It 
drew up a full report of the whole 
scandal and prayed the Queen to pun- 
ish Colonel Chartres, but apparently 
without effect, since we find him still 
holding an important military com 
mand during the Scotch rebellion of 
1715. 

While such abuses were counten- 
anced by a Colonel, and while the 
ranks were filled for the most part by 


redress. 
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debtors and criminals, it would be 
surprising if the battalions of the 
Guards at home had not presented an 
astonishing array of scoundrels. It 
must be remembered also that, apart 
from the accommodation in the Tower, 
there was nothing in the shape of 
barracks excepting the guard-house in 
the Savoy, and that the men were 
scattered broadcast among the ale- 
houses of St. James’s or the Strand, 
making the enforcement of discipline 
extremely difficult. Desertion and 
fraudulent enlistment were of course 
rampant, and it was no uncommon 
thing in the reign of Queen Anne for 
a deserter to be shot in Hyde Park. 
Other punishments, far more terrible 
than death by shooting, were merci- 
lessly inflicted to a degree that is but 
little realised at the present day. 1 
vive one extreme case, which is re- 
markable both from the nature of the 
crime and the appalling character of 
the penalty. A man in the Foot- 
Guards was found guilty of killing an 
officer’s horse “for lucre of the hide.” 
He was sentenced to receive three 
lashes from every man of six hundred 
of his comrades, the punishment to be 
repeated seven times over. Simple 
arithmetic shows that he was thus 
condemned to twelve thousand six 
hundred lashes, in seven instalments 
of eighteen hundred apiece. He duly 
received the first instalment, after 
which, his life being despaired of, Her 
Majesty was graciously pleased to 
remit the remaining six.! 

For the rest it would seem that in 
the matter of drill, or, as it was called, 
of exercise, the Guards were as smart 
at this as at any other period. But 
there was one duty in which they 
lamentably failed, namely as sentries 
in St. James’s Park. Why this 
should have been so is not very clear. 
It is evident that the guard-duties 

‘See the Secretary at War’s ComMOoN 
LETTER-BOOK, January 25th, 1712. 


were heavy at all times, and not the 
lighter when the muster-rolls were 
filled up in great measure with the 
names of faggots. On at least one 
occasion there were not men enough 
to provide the guard at Kensington 
Palace, and it was necessary to call 
in pensioners from Chelsea Hospital. 
It may be, therefore, that the men 
made the duty in St. James’s Park an 
opportunity for repose; but in any 
case it was observed that their activity 
was never of long duration, and that 
no dependence could be placed on them, 
insomuch that it was necessary to ap- 
point a servant “ wearing the Queen’s 
coat” to watch them. Even this 
measure, however, appears to have 
been a failure. All through the reign 
of King George the First we find 
complaints that persons of quality 
and distinction were unable to resort 
to the Park for the benefit of the air 
without disturbance from idlers, beg- 
gars, or rude boys; a nuisance which 
no multiplication of sentries could 
avail to put down. 

But when we turned from the 
Guards at home to the Guards abroad, 
the peccadillos of the St. James’s 
Park and of the guard-house in the 
Savoy are quickly blotted out. The 
First alone of the Guards enjoyed the 
good fortune of serving under Marl- 
borough from beginning to end of his 
They acted as his 
personal bodyguard throughout, re- 


great campaigns. 


ceiving in return the privilege of the 
post of danger in a general action. 
Though there are few of us who 
do not know the name of Blenheim, 
there are very many who have never 
heard of the bloody action of the 
Schellenberg, wherein Marlborough 
first gave the Bourbon party a taste 
of his quality and made good his 
footing on the Danube. 

The British on that day began 
their work at five o'clock in the 
morning, coming into action after a 
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harassing march of fifteen miles at 
six o’clock in the evening, against an 
enemy skilfully posted in a strongly 
entrenched position. The attack was 
led by two parties of the Grenadiers 
of the First Guards, one of fifty 
men under Lord Mordaunt, a son of 
the famous Peterborough, and one 
of thirty-two men under Colonel 
Munden. They advanced under a 
murderous fire, not attempting to dis- 
charge a shot until within eighty 
yards of the entrenchments, and 
were swept down by dozens. Sixty- 
one of the eighty-two were left on 
the field; but Mordaunt and Munden, 
still unhurt, though the former had 
three bullets through his clothes, and 
the latter no fewer than five through 
his hat, kept cheering the survivors 
on. The rest of the battalion, with 
several other British regiments, came 
up in support, and then ensued as 
bloody a conflict as ever our soldiers 
took part in. Strive as they might, 
the red-coats, baffled by the difficulties 
of the ground, and riddled through 
and through by the storm of grape- 
shot and musketry, could not force 
the entrenchment; and at length after 
a furious contest they wavered and 
fell back, and the enemy, who were in 
superior force at that particular point, 
poured out of their lines to finish the 
defeat by a charge with the bayonet. 
It was a critical moment, but the 
Guards by general admission saved the 
day. Standing as firm as rocks they 
gave an example and a rallying-point 
to the rest. The First Royals, who 
were next to them, gallantly turned 
and stood by them, the Twenty-third 
as gallantly stood by the Royals, and 
thus led by three representative regi- 
ments, English, Scotch, and Welsh, 
the remainder speedily rallied, and 
after a desperate struggle the counter- 
attack was repulsed. 

Then the assault was renewed ; 
but with little better success, for the 


enemy withdrew troops from all parts 
of their line to meet the attack of the 
British, and fought with great firmness 
and spirit. This, however, was all 
that Marlborough wanted. The re- 
mainder of his force came up, marched 
calmly over the unguarded portion of 
the entrenchments, and falling on the 
enemy’s flank and rear practically 
annihilated them as a fighting force. 
The whole affair lasted about an hour 
and a half, and in that time fifteen 
hundred, out of about five thousand 
British who were engaged, were killed 
and wounded. The Guards, First, 
and Twenty-third, each lost over two 
hundred men, and the Guards lost 
twelve officers out of seventeen. One 
of the officers killed had nine wounds ; 
another, who was picked up alive but 
died shortly after, had no fewer than 
eleven. Marvellous to relate, Mor- 
daunt and Munden both came out of 
the action without a scratch, though 
their clothing, as has already been 
shown, suffered extremely. We 
wonder if by chance there are still 
preserved, in some obscure corner 
of the kingdom, the tattered frag- 
ments of Colonel Munden’s hat. 

The supreme test of a regiment is 
by general admission to be found in 
its ability to endure severe punish- 
ment in action, not once, but re- 
peatedly and at short intervals. 
Tried by this ordeal the Guards 
show, not for the last time, a re- 
markable record. At the close of the 
battle of Schellenberg on the 22nd of 
June, they were left with five officers 
unhurt. To them were added a few 
more who arrived just too late for the 
engagement, and within six weeks the 
battalion was again in action at Blen- 
heim, where it lost its colonel killed 
and seven more officers wounded, Lord 
Mordaunt among them, probably a 
hardly smaller proportion than at 
Schellenberg. The First and Twenty- 
third Regiments by a curious fatality 
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were, like the Guards, subjected to 
the same trial at the two battles, and 
endured it with equal fortitude. Yet 
the First Guards outdid even this 
achievement in 1815, when their 
third battalion lost two hundred and 
sixty men on the 16th of June at 
Quatre Bras, and three hundred and 
thirty more on the 18th at Waterloo. 

Ramillies was an action in which 
the British infantry had little share ; 
but the campaign of Oudenarde brings 
us to one of the most remarkable 
memorials of the whole war, namely, 
the journal of Private John Deane 
of the First Guards. It will be re- 
membered that in the spring of 1708 
an attempted invasion of Scotland by 
the French caused a great number 
of troops to be withdrawn from 
Flanders to North Britain. Among 
these were the First Guards; and 
Deane’s experiences on board a 
transport-vessel are among the most 
valuable of his contributions to our 
military history. His battalion, it 
appears, was embarked at Ostend on 
the 18th of March, 1708, and, after 
lying windbound for two days, an- 
chored at Tynemouth on the 21st. 
During the whole of this time the 
troops had only the bare decks to lie 
on, “ which hardship,” as he observes, 
“caused abundance of our men to bid 
adieu to the world.” In the delay 
which followed, owing to the inde- 
cision of the French, the battalion 
was kept continually aboard until the 
21st of April, during which time, as 
our private quaintly says, “ We had 
continual destruction in the fore-top, 
the pox above board, the plague 
between decks, hell in the forecastle 
and the devil at the helm, so that we 
may easily judge what course we 
steered. Being arrived at 


' The losses of the British generally in 
1704 were so heavy that at the close of the 
campaign Marlborough was obliged to or- 
ganise the fourteen battalions into seven. 


our desired haven we bid adieu to 
Being translated 
from Purgatory to Paradise, and from 
pinchgut to 
began to look like ourselves in our 


the wooden world. 


whole allowance, we 
old station, when taking a glass or 
two of brandy caused us to forget 
the old grievance, though it was, if 
rightly understood, a fatigue for the 
devil.” 

It was with such sentiments that 
the Guards, now represented by several 
companies from the Coldstream as 
well as from the First, entered upon 
the campaign of Oudenarde, with its 
extraordinary marches, its brilliant 
battle, and the famous, though for- 
gotten, siege of Lille. The constant 
manceuvres of the French for the relief 
of the city, coupled with their un- 
willingness to risk a second general 
action, gave great offence in the British 
army. ‘We were continually fatigued 
and bugbeared out of our lives,” writes 
the indignant Private Deane, “ by men 
who had as much will to fight as to be 
hanged.” Then the siege itself was a 
murderous affair, which destroyed the 
very flower of the army, and in parti- 
cular the English Grenadiers, who had 
scarcely six sound men left in a com- 
pany. Meanwhile idle chatterers in 
London insisted that they could 
manage the operations much better 
than Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough, and that the army was 
not worth its salt. ‘No doubt,” com- 
ments the sarcastic Deane, “if cursing 
and swearing and blasphemy and de- 
bauchery would do, these coffee-house 
warriors would take Heaven itself by 
storm, but I do heartily wish they 
were to take the place of many a 
brave officer and soldier that hath 
been and may be lost on this occasion.” 

All things, however, come to an 
end, even such sieges as that of Lille, 
when conducted by such men as Marl- 
borough; and Deane was comforted 
by the privilege of accompanying the 
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vreat Duke to relieve Brussels, which 
the Elector of Bavaria, in the assur- 
ance that the Allies were fully 
occupied elsewhere, had had the im- 
pertinence to besiege. The two 
battalions of Guards were part of the 
column with whic!. Marlborough, by 
a single bold march of eight leagues, 
broke through the French lines on the 
Scheldt, and were the only troops who 
pushed on with him towards Brussels. 
But they did not go far, for no sooner 
did ‘the enemy hear of his approach 
than, as Deane says, “ the poor devils 
went off hastily leaving their cannon 
and mortars behind them.” What a 
proud moment for the two battalions 
of Guards, to be marching alone with 
Corporal John against a far superior 
force, and to find it take to its heels 
at the mere report of their approach ! 

At this point unfortunately we 
part with Private Deane, who after 
a “very long, tiresome, troublesome, 
mischievous and strange, yet very 
successful campaign,” went safely into 
winter quarters in 1708 and dis- 
appears from history. He can hardly 
be accepted as a typical private, for 
his education and his sentiments alike 
stamp him as a superior man. 
he was a gentleman volunteer, who 
hoped to rise, as Fielding’s Lieutenant 
Adderley rose, through the ranks to 
a commission. Possibly he was only 
unfortunate, and took refuge with the 
Colours, as gentlemen did even in 
Queen Anne’s day, in the hope of 
royal favour; for it is on record that 
the Queen, discovering a poor Scotch 
baronet of ancient family in the ranks 
of the Scots Guards, gave orders that 


Possi bly 


he should receive the next vacancy 
among the lieutenants. Be that as 
it may, we hear no more of him. 
His name is not in the roll of the 
otticers of his regiment; and the in 
ference therefore is that he was killed 
in the following year, perhaps buried 
alive in the subterranean galleries 


of Tournay, perhaps buried dead on 
the bloody field of Malplaquet. 

Of Malplaquet we have a glimpse 
from the hand of another guardsman, 
in the shape of a letter which Steele, 
himself a soldier, thought worthy of 
publication in THe Tarter. The 
writer was Sergeant Hall of the 
Coldstream Guards and his corres- 
pondent Sergeant Cabe of the same 
regiment, whom he addresses simply 


“ 


Comrade.” 


as 


“Our battalion [he wrote], suffered 
more than I could wish in the action. 
But who can withstand fate? Poor 
Richard Stevenson had his fate with 
many more. He was killed dead before 
he entered the trenches. We had above 
two hundred of our battalion killed and 
wounded—we lost ten sergeants ; six are 
as followeth: Jennings, Castles, Roach, 
Sherring, Merrick and my son Smith; 
the rest are not of your acquaintance. I 
have received a very bad shot in the head 
myself, but am in hopes, an’t please God, 
to recover. I continue in the field and 
lie in my Colonel's quarters. . . . I 
will not pretend to give you an account 
of the battle, knowing you have a better 
in the prints. . . . My love to Mrs. 
Stevenson. I am sorry for the sending 
such ill news. Her husband was gather- 
ing a little money together to send to his 
wife and put it into my hands. I have 
seven shillings and three pence which I 
shall take care to send her. Wishing 
your wife a safe delivery and both of you 
all happiness, rest your assured friend and 
comrade, JouN Hatt. We had but an 
indifferent breakfast, but the Mounseers 
never had such a dinner in their lives. 
Corporal Hartwell desires to be remem- 
bered to you, and desires you to enquire 
what is become of his wife Pegg, and 
when you write to send word in your 
letter what trade she drives. . . . ” 


It is a pity that Sergeant Hall did 
not give some account of the battle, 
for the “ prints” provide very unsatis- 
factory information. But probably 
few actions have been fought in the 
whole history of war, of which the 
combatants, at any rate of Marl- 
borough’s army, could have given a 
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less coherent story. For in its main 
features it was bush-fighting of the 
fiercest and most desperate kind, 
without quarter given or taken on 
Red-coated British, blue- 
white-coated 


either side. 
Prussians, and 
Austrians were intermixed, struggling 
desperately forward from tree to tree, 
tripping over felled trunks, bursting 
through tangled foliage, panting 
through quagmires, loading and firing 
and cursing in a thick cloud of foul 
sulphurous smoke, guided only by 
the flashes of the enemy’s musketry. 
It was from such a scene, ended by 
the final assault of the British on the 
French entrenchments in the open, 
that Sergeant Hall had emerged, alive 
indeed, but badly wounded in the 
head, to find ali four of his captains, 
half of his brother sergeants, and little 
less than half of his men wounded or 
killed. 

We hear much of the spread of edu- 
cation and of its infinite blessings in 
these days, but we doubt if any existing 
serjeant of the Coldstream Guards 
could write a better or a more thought- 
ful letter than this of John Hall. 
The language of to-day, thanks to the 
influence of the “ prints,” would cer- 
tainly not be nearly as simple and 
straightforward. Let us note, more- 
over, how little he speaks of his wound. 
He has a very bad shot in the head, 
but refusing to go to hospital he con- 
tinues in the field and does his duty ; 
while his Colonel, as we are glad to 
see, appreciating the worth of such 
a man, takes him into his own quar- 
ters. Perhaps Mrs. Hall was there to 
nurse him; if not, some soldier’s wife 
or widow,—fortwo orthree wereallowed 
with each company—looked to the ban- 
daging of the wounded head. But 
the Serjeant’s thoughts are with Mrs. 
Stevenson, whose husband was evi- 
dently one of the first men in the 
battalion to fall. Poor Richard Ste- 
As Hall says, how he must 


coated 


venson ! 


have pinched himself to save seven 
shillings and threepence out of his 
eightpence a day, with 
stopped for clothing, and at least four- 
pence more for rations. How often 
he must have denied himself little 
comforts after a hard march, and 
stayed by himself when his comrades 


twopence 


rushed off to the sutler’s tent for beer. 
Perhaps Mrs. Christian Ross, who en- 
listed as a dragoon to find her husband, 
and, after the discovery of her sex, 
turned sutleress, may have guessed 
why he was not a customer and have 
given him now and again a drink for 
nothing. Who can tell? But now 
Private Richard Stevenson, stripped 
naked probably before he was cold by 
the human vultures that follow an 
army in the field, has been huddled 
up with a great many more into his 
grave, and Serjeant Hall can only send 
his love to the widow and promise to 
forward the money entrusted to him 
for her. 

The six serjeants known to Serjeant 
Cabe, and therefore presumably of the 
Coldstream 
mere names, but are welcome to us 


tegiment, remain to us 


even so, for it is very rare to find 
in the innumerable works on Marl- 
borough’s wars the name of a man 
below the rank of a commissioned 
officer. Countless gallant actions must 
have been done by the rank and file 
on countless occasions, vet but one has 
been recorded, which, by the way, was 
the work of a guardsman, named 
Littler. One of the victims of Mal- 
plaquet, we observe, is Serjeant Hall’s 
son-in-law, and Hall himself had there- 
fore suffered a loss which would make 
him feel the more for Mrs. Stevenson. 
Corporal Hartwell, on the other hand, 
has come out unhurt, and is more 
anxious about his wife than about 
himself. It would seem that he must 
have left a little money with her when 
he went to the war, and would like 
to know to what purpose it has been 
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expended. Was Pegg diligently bend- 
ing over the wash-tub while her 


Corporal was fighting at Malplaquet, 
we wonder, or had she taken advan- 
tage of his absence to marry someone 
Finally, we cannot fail to be 
interested in the of Mrs. 
Cabe. Was the child a boy and a fine 
boy, whose tiny stature was regularly 
traced by notches on his father’s hal- 
berd, until the time came for him to 
be turned into a little fifer, all scarlet 
and green and white lace? Did he 
march to Finchley under the keen eye 
of Mr. Hogarth, or was he knocked 
over at Dettingen? But we must not 
stray further We 
would only ask the reader to note the 
difference of the atmosphere surround- 
ing the official records which filled our 
opening pages from that which moves 


else ? 


situation 


into conjecture. 


around the simple, manly documents 
of Private Deane and Serjeant Hall. 
Despite the influx of bankrupts, bur- 
glars, and idlers into the ranks, despite 
the evil example of such a colonel as 
Chartres, happily a unique specimen, 
could the tone of regiments which pos- 
sessed two such men as these, and such 
a group as that indicated by Hall, 
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have been generally blackguardly and 
low? We do not think that it could, 
and we have little doubt but that 
there was a leaven, and a strong leaven 
of such soldiers in every regiment that 
fought with Marlborough. The great 
Captain, with all his faults, gave no 
countenance to intemperance and licen- 
tiousness either of action or language. 
It was not his army but King William’s 
that swore terribly in Flanders, for 
cursing and seldom 
“The poor sol- 
diers,” says his first biographer, who 
served under him, “many of them the 
refuse and dregs of the nation, became 
at the close of one or two campaigns 
tractable, civil, sensible and clean, and 
had an air and spirit above the vulgar ;” 
and Fielding’s picture of old Lieu- 
tenant Adderley confirms this state- 
ment in every particular. Where the 
influence of one man worked so power- 
fully on the. whole of such an army, 
who would feel it more deeply and 
accept it more thoroughly than the 
that were privileged to be 
always next his person, the battalions 
of Her Majesty’s Guards? 
J. W. Fortescue. 


swearing were 


heard in his camp. 


troops 
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Her inches were hardly propor- 
tionate to her years, and _ these 
measured three. She balanced the 
deficiency by breadth, and toddled 
about on the fattest of short legs. 
She was not pretty after the angelic 
pattern, and was all the more engaging. 

It would be difficult for her bio- 
grapher to say which were the more 
adorable ; her smile, that raced like 
a pink radiance from the soft little 
chin to the crystal blue eyes, or the 
two perpendicular lines of thought 
and fearful anxiety that sometimes 
sprang between the mobile brows, 
and generally furnished the occasion 
for stamping her foot at some refrac- 
tory subject, or were brought into 
play by an earnest insistence on having 
the unanswerable answered without 
delay. 

As most of her hours were spent 
out of doors, and hats were antipa- 
thetic to her, it followed that few of 
her subjects enjoyed sight of the 
carefully combed and curled little 
poll that left her mother’s hands every 
morning. Instead, they had the more 
disturbing, if less elegant, picture of 
fine brown silk rolling and shaking, 
like the floss of a King Charles, in 
the dearest confusion imaginable round 
and about the bright little face. 
The invasion of curls just permitted 
the pretty upward play of brown 
eyelashes against the protruding arch 
of brow, so that the big blue eyes 
looked out from a forest of winter 
shade. She had the divinest of 
mouths, an arched rosy bud, formed 
as a child’s mouth rarely is, sweet 
and perfectly shaped, with an im- 
perious claim upon kisses. Not to 
No. 454.—voL. LXXVI. 
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wish to kiss her, was to prove your- 
self inhuman. 
though not exactly a precisian in the 
matter of raiment. It would not be 
safe to trust her with an orange, if 


She was never dirty, 


it were intended she should sit upon 
the chairs of civilisation, an emblem 
of spotless childhood ; but she could 
be relied upon any day to pass a 
neighbourhood where mud-pies were 
being manufactured and not succumb 
to the burning temptation to bemire 
herself. 

Such was Norry, the uncrowned 
queen of a remote little town on the 
edge of a glorious Irish lake. Like 
the Oriental philanthropist, she loved 
her fellow-men. Her existence was 
based on the first law of Christianity, 
with such a surprising result that her 
fellows of all classes, creeds, sexes, 
and ages, worshipped her. 

She was not of the order of female 
infant that is content to stay in-doors 
and play with dolls. Nor were out- 
door games the chief delight of her 
life. What she liked was the making 
and sustaining of universal acquain- 
tances. 

She woke with the dawn _preoc- 
cupied with the fortunes of Tommy 
This and Molly That, and chattered 
about them while she graciously sub- 
mitted to the encroachments of soaps, 
water, bath-towel and brush ; and she 
was still discoursing of them in pas- 
sionate interludes while Marcella fed 
her upon bread and milk and porridge 
in the kitchen. 

She it was who welcomed all new- 
comers into the town—tramps, tra- 
vellers, and visitors. Her formula 
was as rigid and unchanging as royal 

8 
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etiquette. She drew no line between 
beggars and noblemen, but simply 
“ Man, 


what’s your name?” If there were 


said to the trousered male : 


any geniality in the reply (and there 
usually was), she as invariably added : 
“The blessings of Dod on you. Kiss 
me!” Upon her lips, however, the 
command took the form of fish. The 
person in petticoats she addressed as 
“oman,” ond if the ‘oman happened 
to be accompanied by a baby, it was 
an exciting moment for Norry. 

Babies, puppies, and kittens con 
stituted the most interesting portion 
of humanity in her eyes. They were 
all doaty, as she called them. She 
insisted on kissing every baby that 
crossed her path, even on occasional 
visits to the thronged city where her 
grandmother lived, to the dismay and 
discomfort of her handsome young 
Whatever she had in her 
hand she needs must bestow upon 
the long-frocked creature, not infre- 
quently to repent her of her generosity 
five minutes later, and demand resti- 
tution of the gift. 

When she had, so to speak, con- 
ferred the freedom of the town upon 
the stranger, Norry instantly toddled 
off with eager intent to acquaint the 
world that Johnny Murphy or Biddy 
Magrath had been welcomed to her 


aunts. 


lominions. 

The episode of Norry and the 
Marquis is a tale in which the town 
takes much pride. The idlers round 
the bar still tell it to one another 
with unabated glee; and Norry’s 
kindness to the big man is one of 
the reasons why the town has lately 
begun to look with less open dis- 
favour upon that haughty aristocrat. 
For the lord of the soil is not a 
genial person. He is distant, high- 
handed, and ungenerous. He takes 
no inconsiderable income from an 
impoverished land with never so 
much as a thank you, a humane in- 
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quiry into the prosperity of his 


tenants, or a_ single evidence of 
thought for their welfare; and he 
spends it to the last farthing, along 
with his good manners and smiles, 
in England. There we hear of him 
as a delightful type of the Irish 
gentleman, off-handed, witty, and a 
capital host; in Norry’s town (which 
ought to be his) he is known as a 
morose, close-fisted, and overbearing 
Saxon. So much may a man differ 
in his attitude toward one race and 
another. 

A wave of universal joy passed 
over the town the day Kitty Farrell 
publicly rebuked him for his lack 
of manners among his own people. 
Kitty keeps the newspaper-shop, and 
an Irish daily paper being one of 
the few things the Marquis could 
not import from England, it followed 
that he ran up a small account with 
Kitty during his last sojourn before 
Driving through 
the town on his way to the station. 
the lord of the soil stopped his 
carriage and called out from the 
window to Kitty to know the 
amount due. 

“ Half -a-crown, me lord,” said 
Kitty, dropping an elegant curtsey 
that quite carried off the inelegance 
of bare feet and tattered skirts. 

“There, girl,” cried the Marquis, 
flinging a silver piece on the ground. 

Kitty did not move so much as 
an eyelash in direction of the fallen 
coin, but as the carriage began to 
roll on again, my lord lying back as 
proud as an invader, she ran after 
it, shrieking at the top of her voice : 
“Me lord, me lord, I telled ye ye 
owe me half-a-crown.” 

“Tt’s on the ground,” the Marquis 
retorted frowning. “I threw it out 
of the window.” 

“Oh, me lord, I have nothing to 
do with your throwings. Maybe ’tis 
your divarsion ; ’tis no affair of mine 


Norry was born. 
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anyway. What I want is me money 
paid into me own hand, as between 
Christian and Christian. Your driver 
is welcome to the other bit of silver, 
if he likes, but I must be paid in me 
own fashion.” 

It was chanted in the sing-song 
brogue all over the town that evening, 
how grand a sight it was to see the 
Marquis take a half-crown out of his 
pocket, and submissively place it on 
Kitty’s extended palm. 

But a smaller flower of her sex was 
to subdue the haughty Marquis in 
quite another way. He had _ not 
visited his Irish estates since the 
appearance of Norry on the scene, 
and in consequence could not be 
aware that, in comparison with this 
pinafored autocrat, he was a_ per- 
sonage of no influence or prestige 
whatever. On the other hand, Norry 
had never heard of the lord of the 
soil, and was under the impression 
that the beautiful park formed, like 
everything else around her, a suitable 
environment and background for her 
own individuality. 

While her mother dawdled over 
the breakfast-table, believing Norry 
still engaged upon her bread and 
milk in the kitchen with Marcella, 
the child was toddling up the main 
street, hatless, the brown floss on her 
head blown about in every direction. 
After her straggled a band of admir- 
ing children to whom she discoursed 
lispingly in her ardent, imperious, 
and wholly delightful fashion. They 
obeyed her because they loved her, 
but they would have had to obey 
her in any case. Disobedience and 
dissent were things she neither 
comprehended nor tolerated. She 
went towards the park, and at the 
top of the street commanded her 
guard of honour to await her re- 
turn; not because she yearned to 
breathe a while in the fresh morning 
air the privacy of incognito, for she 


was unacquainted with shyness as 
she was with fear; but she said she 
wanted to see Jacky Molloy’s puppy, 
and Jacky was an invalid living in 
a cottage close to the park avenue. 

Her intention was suddenly diverted 
as she turned the corner by the sight 
of an imposing stranger in a shooting- 
jacket. The park gate had swung 
behind him, and he was advancing 
rapidly in her direction. Norry put 
up a pink finger and laid it against 
her lovely mouth. With her this 
signified grave perplexity, and the 
gesture was rendered still more quaint 
by the lines of intense mental effort 
that so deliciously corrugated her fore- 
head, and vested her in a fascinating 
aspect of worry. Even at so young 
an age are the cares of sovereignty 
apparent, and a regal mind is none 
the less uneasy because the emblem 
of royalty happens not to be visible. 
Here was a stranger entering Norry’s 
dominions with an air of command, 
while she herself was not acquainted 
with him. She did not puzzle out 
the situation upon lines quite so clear 
perhaps, but she eyed the imposing 
stranger questioningly, and promptly 
made up her mind. It is possible 
she had a preference for ragged 
humanity, but she was quite above 
such meanness as drawing the line in 
the matter of tailoring. After all the 
lonely, unhappy stranger could not 
help being well dressed, she may have 
supposed, and it was really no reason 
why he should not be greeted as well 
as her favourite tramps and idlers. So 
she walked unhesitatingly up to him, 
and barred his way with one of her 
imperious gestures. 

The stranger cast a casual glance 
upon her. She was not effectively 
pretty, and you had to look twice 
until you knew her, to realise how 
adorable she was. He was moving 
on in his cold ungenial mood,—for 
children as mere children did not 
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appeal to him, above all the children 
of his Irish tenants—when her lisped 
demand and frown of ecstatic serious- 
ness arrested him. ‘Man, what's 
your name?” 

The stranger stared at the little 
creature, at first in something like dis- 
may ; then the frown and the impera 
tive glance that revealed a nature not 
to be trifled with, amused him, and 
finally captivated him. He thought 
it the oddest thing in the world, 
and smiled almost pleasantly as he 
answered, “ Grandby.” 

* Dood-morrow, Dandby ; I am dad 
to see you, and the blessings of Dod on 
you, Dandby.” 

There was a whiff of royal favour 
in the greeting on her side, a sense 
of duty accomplished and a generous 
feeling that this different kind of man 
had as much claim upon her goodwill 
as Murphy the tramp. The Marquis 
of Grandby, on his side, was convulsed 
with the comicality of it; for he was 
not so saturnine that he had no sense 
of humour. You see, he was born on 
[rish soil, by which we explain any 
virtue there might be in him, while 
the vices we good-naturedly lay to the 
account of his Saxon training. Any- 
how, if he did get out of bed that 
morning on the wrong side, her 
Majesty Queen Norry soon set him 
right. He showed his entertainment 
in the situation by baring his teeth 

inder a heavy grey moustache ; then 
une drew himself up, lifted his hat, and 
thanked her with a gravity no less 
superb than her own. 

Norry, I have said, had no salient 
marks of beauty ; there was nothing 
about her either of princess or fairy, 
and she wore no more picturesque 
raiment than a little red woollen 


frock and a plain pinafore. But she 
stirred the heart of the Marquis to 
an unwonted softness. He was about 
to ask her name when she continued 
in her broken eagerness of voice: 








“Have you tum to stay with us, 
Dandby - 

Norry included the whole town in 
her definition of family, and the man 
living at the other end of the street 
was only a man occupying anothei 
room, and apt at any moment to drop 
into the family circle. 

“May I not know your name too, 
little madam ?” 

“ Norry,” she said impatiently, as 
if in reply to an irrelevant question. 

* And Mamma’s name?” asked the 
Marquis. 

“ Mother’s name is O'Neill. She 
lives down there; we all live down 
there,” she jerked, chopping up in her 
excitement her lisping syllables upon 
the click of tiny teeth. ‘ Wouldn't 
you like to see Jacky Molloy’s puppy, 
—a doaty little dog? The Sergeant 
gave it to him.” 

‘Let us a8) and look at Jacky 
Molloy’s puppy, by all means,” said 
the amused Marquis. *“ But first, 
Norry, I think you ought to give me 
a kiss.” 

Norry held up her rosebud mouth 
without a smile upon her perplexed 
and shadowed countenance. This was 
part of her duty, to kiss mankind, 
and the moment she felt to be a 
very serious one. The Marquis lifted 
her in his arms, and marvelled at him 


self as he did so. When he had 
kissed her, an irresistible impulse 
seized him. He did not set her down 


again on her fat short legs, but just 
dropped her on his broad shoulder. 
Norry shrieked with delight. Here 
was virtue triumphantly rewarded ! 
She had done a good turn by an 
acquaintance worth making, 





a man 
who could hoist a little girl so easily 
and jolt her at a swinging pace 
through the air. 

She indicated the direction of 
Jacky’s house with a dimpled hand, 
and concluded her information with 
the assurance that she was glad she 
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had met him. At the cottage-door 
the Marquis rapped, and said to the 
white-capped woman whom he sum- 
moned; “‘ Norry and I have come to 
see Jacky’s puppy.” The woman at 
once curtseyed in a flutter of recog- 
nition and surprise. “I met this 
little lady near my gates, and she 
was kind enough to make acquaint- 
ance with me. She proposed to take 
me here to see a puppy in the light of 
a favour, and I see she is accustomed 
to have her way,” he explained. 

“Sure ‘tis our own Miss Norry, 
blessings on her,” cried Mrs. Molloy, 
gazing tenderly after the child who 
had already made her way into the 
inner room, where Jacky lay in bed 
nursing his puppy. ‘Sure ’tis herself 
we love, me lord; she’s like sunshine 
on a wet day.” 

“Tum in here, Dandby, tum!” 
Norry shouted, imperiously. ‘“ Watch 
me pull the puppy’s tail.” 

Mrs. Molloy’s face wrinkled in a 
irightened smile. It was nothing less 
than awful to her to hear the great 
man addressed as Grandby. 

The Marquis submissively went 
inside, and satisfied Norry by kissing 
Jacky Molloy and taking the puppy 
into his arms. It was one thing to 
kiss Norry, but he really felt that, 
had any choice been left to him, he 
would have preferred not to kiss poor 
white-cheeked Jacky. He had no 
sentiment for children, but having 
accepted Norry’s protection, he knew 
when it was becoming to yield. 

Now Norry could not stay long in 
one place, and when she entered a 
house she felt it an obligation to visit 
every living member thereof, so while 
the Marquis, for mere form’s sake, 
was putting a few casual questions to 
Jacky and his mother, she raced into 
the kitchen to greet the tabby. 

Mrs. Molloy took the opportunity 
to follow her, and whispered quickly 
to her: “ You mustn’t call that gen- 
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tleman Grandby, Miss Norry. "Tis he 
as is himself the Markiss.” 

Norry caught the word, and, still 
strangling the tabby in her arms, re- 
turned to Jacky’s room. “ Dandby,” 
she burst out, in her passionate way, 
“ Mrs. Molloy she says you isn’t 
Dandby but the Marskiss. 
the Marskiss or Dandby?” 

“Some big people call me a Mars- 


Are you 


kiss, Norry, it is true; but you must 
please call me Dandby,—unless you 
fall out with me.” 

“Norry never falls out with any- 
body,” Jacky cried with enthusiastic 
emphasis. 

“Tl tum a-morrow and see you 
adain, Jacky,” said Norry, taking his 
*“ Now I’m 
doing up the town to see lots of people, 
—my aunt Mary, and the Doctor, 
and Father Luke, and Biddy Malone’s 
goat. Dood-bye, Jacky ; TU tum a- 
morrow, Mrs. Molloy. Tum, Dandby ! 
He isn’t the Marskiss, Mrs. Molloy.” 

The Marquis slipped a silver coin 
under Jacky’s pillow, and went out in 
obedience to his superior’s order. 


championship as her due. 


Outside Norry spied her guard of 
honour straggling down toward her. 
She bethought herself that her duty 
to the stranger was accomplished, and 
that she had her friends to look after. 
He, she concluded, might be trusted 
to find his way about the place. Re- 
leasing his hand, she gave him a 
bright explanatory nod, and shouted 
out: “Tm tumin’, Kitty and Tommy, 
pre’ntly. 
and waddled on at a running pace ex- 
tremely diverting to watch. 

The lonely stranger, thus abandoned 


Wait for me, wait for me,” 


to his own devices, found occupation for 
the day ; but he remembered to ques- 
The sub- 
sidiary parents were naturally men- 


tion his agent about Norry. 


tioned only to drop into insignificance. 
Norry’s parents might belong to her, 
and as such receive some slight atten- 
tion ; but no living soul dreamed of 
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believing that Norry belonged to them. 
They were excellent people it was 
generally aflirmed,—he a gentleman 
in every sense of the word, she a very 
lady — but their 
fame rested mainly on the fact that 
they belonged to Norry. When they 
travelled up to town and left the child 
behind them, all the idlers and tramps 
of the 
nurses,—Marcella not being regarded 


charming young 


place were cons ituted her 
as sufficiently ubiquitous to have an 
eye upon “majesty of so vagabond a 
disposition. When she voyaged out 
of sight, a group of ruflians, engaged 
in supporting the town-walls between 
the 
nature, would forsake bar and gossip, 
their 
hands in their pockets, whistling as 


pauses of refreshing exhausted 


and dawdle in her wake with 


they went along. Like so many big 
mastiffs, each one felt upon his honour 
to protect her 

She the 
unre- 


all ; 


her subjects went 


had a word for not 


meanest of 
warded. She felt as a princess feels, 
without any vanity, that she was the 
centre of universal attraction, and 
that the 


quarrel with her was bound by this 


person who attempted to 
very fact, as by an inevitable natural 
the This 
perhaps was the unconscious meaning 
of her splendid generosity to her play- 
their 
insisted on 


law, to get worst of it. 


class 
their 


mates, whatever sex or 
might be. If 


obedience,—and this, I am afraid, she 


she 


did in no half-hearted way—at least 
she never told tales of them, or pro- 
cured them punishment or blame, and 
always gave more than she received. 
The result was that there was not one 
[ solemnly 
one was jealous of her. 


rebel in her train, and 


believe not 
Hers was a very equable and magnani- 
mous disposition ; and her reign was 
pacific, when, such was her power, it 
might have led to civil war. 

The Marquis left the town next 
From his carriage he caught 


morning. 
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sight of Norry clutching a slice of 
bread and jam at which she took bites 
in the intervals of chatter 
with the who had 
stopped to talk to her. The jam had 
made big red blotches on her pinafore, 


voluble 


parish priest, 


and her face and fingers were in a 
lamentable 
second vision of her revealed her as 


state. Nevertheless, this 
more bewitching to the Marquis than 
the first. 
curls were in a more orderly confusion, 


There was no wind, so her 


and as she was less excited, her lisping 
chatter flowed on with a quainter 
fluency. The Marquis pulled the 
check-string, and the carriage stopped 
in front of Norry and Father Sullivan. 
“Good-bye, Norry,” he called out. 

“* Dood-bye, Dandby,” Norry cried, 
remembering his name without any 


hesitation. ‘“‘Tum a-morrow adain: 
I’se sorry you're doing away.’ 

Father Sullivan wheeled round in 
profound amazement and quickly un 


The 


curt nod, and before he could recover 


covered. Marquis gave him a 
make 
the 
rolling down to the broad open road. 
“Mrs. Molloy called him the Mars- 
kiss,” Norry said contemptuously, with 


his wits and profiler of an 


elegant greeting, carriage was 


as much bitterness as her genial little 
heart was capable of harbouring to 
The 


Marskiss being an unknown quantity 


ward a fellow-creature. word 
in her ears, she conceived it as a term 
of obloquy, and resented its applica 
tion to the 
appeared so properly grateful for her 


amiable stranger who 


kindness and condescension. Now, 
if he had been called a Sergeant it 
would be quite another thing. That 


would have been the highest compli 
the Sergeant of 
her own town one of her very dearest 
friends, — Pat 

specimen of the 


ment, for, was not 
Maguire, a splendid 
[rish Constabulary, 
who was ready any day to risk his 
life for her ? 
The story of Norry and the Mar- 
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quis was round the town before the 
morning papers from Dublin were 
distributed. It was told in every 
shop, at every bar, and recounted in 
various ways to that bird of passage, 
the bagman ; it was droned over fires 
in the bewitching sing-song brogue of 
the country, mellowed and adorned 
with the people’s imaginative art, as 
it passed from mouth to mouth. 
Larry Reilly had his version from 
Father Sullivan; the Doctor had a 
more detailed and_highly-coloured 
account from the Marquis’s agent, 
who in turn received it direct from 
the noble lord himself. The agent, 
as fine a fellow as ever crossed a bog 
and rolled the Irish 7, was the only 
popular person in the Grandby 
establishment, and the Marquis lost 
nothing in his version of the tale. 
Then there was Mrs. Molloy’s uc- 
count; and here the unpopular per- 
son, by his attitude of bland sub- 
mission to the autocrat of the village 
and his positively human behaviour, 
quite captivated the rustic heart. 
He wasn’t, you see, such a_ black- 
hearted villain after all, or at least 
Norry had charmed the fiend out of 
him; shouldn’t wonder if after this 
he reduced the rents twenty-five per 
cent. all round. The Marquis did 
not reduce the rents, or accomplish 
any other act of virtue that we have 
heard of ; but he returned to Ireland 
after a shorter interval than was yet 
known of since his marriage with a 
hard-faced and disagreeable Saxon. 

Meanwhile Norry lived her life of 
al fresco sovereignty. Her mother 
had taken her up to the city once in 
what Norry described to us after- 
wards as “the bogey puff-puff,” and 
there she had won hearts and broken 
them in about equal proportion. 

She had a disconcerting habit of 


stopping every policeman she met, 
under the impression he must be 
related to her friend the Sergeant, 
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with a quaint: “ Dood-morrow, Ser- 
geant ; the blessings of Dod on ye, 
Sergeant.” She would insist on dart- 
ing away from aunt or mother in 
a crowded street, to kiss the latest 
baby, or pat a stray dog, or strive 
gallantly in her enthusiasm to strangle 
a terrified cat; she wanted to stop 
and make acquaintances with the 
horses as well, and greeted every 
stranger that crossed her path with 
a reassuring smile, when she was 
forcibly restrained from asking his or 
her name. Once there was a fearful 
accident, outside her grandmother’s 
gate. A mastiff was lying on the 
path irritable from heat and_ thirst. 
In any other mood, I am sure so large 
an animal would be gifted with suft- 
cient sagacity to recognise a friend ; 
but he panted and glowered in a 
sullen and angry temper, and when 
Norry stooped down to place two fat 
arms round “the doaty dog,” the ill- 
humoured brute bit her arm furiously. 
That was a bad moment for her aunts. 
The child’s arm bled, but Norry her- 
self never cried ; she was afraid the 
dog would be scolded if it were 
known how much she suffered. In 
the garden, without waiting to go 
inside, an aunt knelt down and 
sucked the arm till the bleeding 
stopped ; and within ten minutes the 
magnificent dog was shot. An hour 
afterwards Norry was running about as 
bright and well as ever, though anxious 
eyes dwelt upon her for some days. 
Her aunts wisely felt that a dead 
country town, with no traffic to speak 
of and a prevailing sense of brother- 
hood, formed a more suitable and 
picturesque background for such a 
disturbing individuality as Norry’s, 
and were not sorry to see her safely 
esconced behind the railway carriage 
window shaking her little fat fist at 
them, with the smiling assurance that 


she would “Tum a-morrow adain in 


the bogey puff-puff to see them.” 
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[t was not long after her return 
that we noticed her bright colour 
beginning to fade, and shadowy blue 
circles forming under her eyes. Soon 
it was whispered, as a_ universal 
calamity, that Norry was not well. 
She lay at home on the sofa and cried 
a good deal, or made her mother hold 
her in her lap beside the fire. Poor 
Norry was not an angel, as I have 
said, and she was a very fretful and 
exacting little invalid. Her occupa- 
tion, like Othello’s, was gone, and she 
could not reconcile herself to the dul- 
Only the touch 
of her mother’s hand comforted her ; 
that withdrawn, she at once fell upon 
wild sobbing. 

No 
made over the Marquis himself, or 
the Life-long 
enemies encountered on their way to 


ness of the sick-room. 


such fuss would have been 


even parish priest. 
inquire for her two or three times a 
day. People not on speaking terms 
with her parents sent to ask every 
morning how she had passed the 
night. Marcella had to call in the 
services of a slip of a girl to open the 
door to the tramps and idlers from 
the 
news of 


nearest villages who came for 


her. Every morning and 


evening a bulletin was issued verbally 


and ran from house to house, from 
cottage to cottage. On her way to 
the telegraph office, Marcella was 


waylaid by a crowd of rough and 
tattered youths. “ Troth 
very bad indeed,” the maid replied 
tearfully. ‘We don’t like to think 
of it at all, at all.” 

“Glory be to God, girl, but ’tisn’t 
thrue. Sure what ’ud we do at all, at 
her? ‘Tis lost the town 
‘ud be if anything happened her.” 


an’ she’s 


all, without 


** She’s just the drawingest child the 
Almighty ever sent on earth,” 
fellow 


of his sleeve into his eves. 


one 


exclaimed, ramming the corner 


That night the Marquis’s carriage 


drove through the town, but no one 
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had thought for it. The 
agent was summoned late to the Hall, 
for the Marquis meant to start by the 
earliest train for his son’s estates in a 
neighbouring county. 

Business done, gossip was a natural 
relaxation, and the Marquis had not 
forgotten his friend Norry, and asked 
if she still ruled the town. The agent 
told the dismal tale, and the great 
man looked really distressed. ‘‘ What, 
my little friend ! 
not possible! Tl go off at once and 


eyes or 


Great Heavens, it’s 


inquire for her.” 

The Marquis and the agent walked 
together as far as the O’Neill’s pretty 
Here the agent lifted his hat 
and departed, and the Marquis rapped 
loudly. The tremendous peal rang 


he use. 


through the whole house, and the 
parents of the sick child upstairs 
started angrily. The Marquis, as 


befits a big man, spoke in a big voice ; 


there was no need to go out of the 
room to ask who had made such 
an intolerable noise. The message 


ascended in the deliverer’s own voice 
up the stairs and into the half-opened 
door of the room where sick Norr: 
lay in her mother’s arms, while the 
father 
nauseous medicine. 

“Tell Mrs. O'Neill that the Marquis 
of Grandby has called to inquire for 
her little daughter. 
would be grateful for the privilege of 
seeing his little friend.” 

Young O'Neill 


glass into his wife’s hand, and went 


stood measuring out some 


If possible, he 


gave the spoon and 


downstairs. The Marquis greeted him 
quite cordially. “Ah, Mr. O’Neill—so 
sorry — 


can't be true — temporary 


child’s complaint, of course—assure 
you, quite looked forward to seeing my 
delightful littl 
‘pon my word, to think of her 


friend, Norry—mon 
strous, 
as sick.” 

Tears were in the poor father’s eyes, 
and he sobbed out something or other 
My 


in which lord was just audible. 
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Young parents with an only child ill, 
perhaps dying, and that child at the 
age of three already regarded as a 
Is it to be expected 
that they should keep their heads or 
talk coherently, when even all the out- 
side world was plunged in grief because 
of their private woe ? 

The Marquis slipped his arm into 


public personage ! 


the stricken fellow’s, and soothingly 
murmured : “‘ Come, come, Mr. O’ Neill, 
courage! Let’s go up and see her. 
We must have the best of advice ; 
little girls like her can’t be snuffed 
out like candles.” 

At the door the Marquis was the 
first to cross the threshold unbidden. 
Young O’Neill slipped into his own 
room to work off a fit of increasing 
emotion. Norry was gathered against 
her mother’s breast, white and queru- 
lous. She moaned ever since she*had 
been forced to swallow her nasty 
medicine. 

“Do you know this friend who has 
come to see you, Norry?” asked the 
mother, with a tragic upward glance 
of greeting for the Marquis. 

Norry opened her eyes, and stayed 
her peevish whimper. She did not 
recognise him after eight months, and 
she was too oppressed by the atmo- 
sphere of the sick-room to smile. 
Looking down upon the wan and 
piteous little visage with the curls 
brushed back from the protuberant 
arch of brow and the blue eyes dulled 
and large and dark, the Marquis him- 
self had some ado to recognise the 
vivid face with its sunny glance and 
rosy lips that some months ago had 
drawn the heart of him as never child 
had drawn it before. “ Norry, don’t 
you remember your friend Grandby, 
whom you took to see Jacky Molloy’s 
puppy ?” 
father’s chair, and taking the white 
baby hand in his. 

Norry stared at him in an effort of 
memory. To the healthy eye there is 


he asked, dropping into her 
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a world of difference between daylight 
and candlelight, and small wonder so 
little about the stranger struck a 
reminiscent chord. She frowned 
crossly and turned to her mother for 
explanation. 

“You remember the gentleman Mrs, 
Molloy called the Marskiss, Norry hae 
whispered her mother. And suddenly 
Her sick small 
face wrinkled and quivered in one of 
the old bright smiles as faint as the 


Norry remembered. 


echo of a melody. “Oh, yes, Dandby, 
I remember ; and stupid Mrs. Molloy 
says ever since that he’s the Marskiss.” 

The mother’s heart overflowed with 
gratitude for that sweet smile. To 
her it seemed a promise of recovery, a 
presage of health and merriment, and 
the dear vagabond days restored. She 
kissed her child, and held her close 
to her sobbing breast. 

“She'll get well, Mrs. O’Neill ; she 
must. By heavens, we can’t let her 
go! Tll send a messenger off this very 
instant for Sir Martin Bunbury.” 

The Marquis stooped and kissed the 
child, and strode away to post one of 
the Hall servants up to town by the 
last train for the great doctor. He 
broke his appointment with his son, 
and stayed on, calling every day at 
the O’Neills. He was quite a human- 
ised figure for his tenants by this. 
He was bound to them by a common 
tie, for he, too, acknowledged their 
queen and hung upon her whinis. 
Because she spoke of the lake and 
wished she had a boat, he telegraphed 
for the loveliest boat that money could 
buy. She soon grew to know him 
as well as Father Sullivan, or the 
Curate, or the Doctor. 
faithful to old friends, and preferred 
Murphy the Tramp and Pat Malone 
the big Sergeant. 


But she was 


The great man from over seas, sum- 
moned at the Marquis’s expense, was 
at first dubious, then convinced that 
nothing could save the child. His 
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words ran across the town, and knots 
of rustics and shop-boys gathered to 
shake their 
fate. The clouds had burst and sent 
rivers of muddy liquid along the street, 


heads and bemoan their 


and drove a grey pall over the earth 
sheer to the sombre horizon. It was a 
picture of dense immeasurable gloom ; 
Norry’s own town in tears, large hiss- 
ing tears, tearing at the roots of her 
friendly trees and splashing into her 
magnificent lake, till it swelled beneath 
the sense of universal sorrow. 

The Marquis was seen coming down 
the street from the park avenue, and 
it was decided to question him after 
his visit like an ordinary fellow-mortal. 
His hat was tilted over his eyes, and 
there was an air of sadness about him 
that stirred the spectators to a belief 
He was 
a hard landlord, true, but then Norry 
liked him, and he had grown fond of 
the child. 
doned not having reduced their rents. 

His knock now was self- 
assertive as on the first The 
young father was downstairs, with his 
head on the table shaken by terrible 
Sir Martin Bunbury had deli- 
The 


Marquis silently closed the door and 


in some latent virtue in him. 


Surely he might be par- 


not so 
visit. 


sobs. 
vered his appalling opinion. 
Outside the sick-room 
He peeped in, 


Much amazed, he 


stole upstairs. 
there 
and saw it empty. 


was no st yund, 


wandered down again, and met Mar- 
cella crossing the hall with a cup in 
the back of the other she 
held against her eyes. ‘ Where’s the 
child ?” asked the astounded Marquis. 

**She’s down here, sir. She wanted 


her hand ; 


a change, and the mistress carried her 
to the drawing-room.” As she spoke 
she opened the door, and the Marquis 
Mrs. O'Neill sat 


bundle of flannels in 


marched in. near 
the fire with a 
her arms, and out of this two tired 
blue eyes gazed at him. 

Dandby, ” 


Norry, with a touch of the old spirit. 


** Dood - morrow, said 
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The mother pressed her lips against 
the brown floss curls and smiled wanly 
at her landlord. “ A-morrow,” Norry 
went on, lifting her head wilfully and 
striking out a thin arm in her eager- 
ness, “ I'll be better, and I'll take you 
to the lake, Dandby, with my boat ; 
won't I, mother ?” 

“ Yes, darling,” said the courageous 
young mother. 

“ And papa’ll tum, too,—won’t he, 
Dandby ?” 

“Tf it is fine, Norry, but you know 
papa and I couldn’t go out if it rained. 
We'd catch cold,” said the Marquis 
stroking her hand. 

She wrinkled her little marble face 
in a ghost of her sweet pink smile. 
it had the old light but not the colour, 
and she spoke with some of her quaint 
and ** Little 
children don’t mind the wain, do they, 
mother? Me Tommy O’Brien 
used to wun out in the wain to grow 
But ’tisn’t the 
people, I spose.” 


ardour broken _ lisp. 


and 


big. same wif big 

She had not spoken so much for a 
long while, and her mother hardly 
knew whether to hope or be afraid. 
“ Norry mustn’t tire herself if she 
wants to get well,” she ventured to 
suggest. 

“Oh, mother, Norry isn’t tired a 
bit. I fink she is better. Mother, 
do play the piano for Norry.” 

“What shall mother play?” 

“Play Polly Perkins; you know, 
mother, the fing the Sergeant sings. 
Do you know Polly Perkins, Dandby?” 

“Tf you like to gratify her, Mrs. 


O'Neill, Vll take her,” said the 
Marquis reddening. 
With a desperate glance Mrs. 


O’Neill deposited the whimsical baby 
in his arms, and after she had com 
plied with her despot’s command for 
a tish, half staggered the 
piano, blinded by her tears, to play 
the wretched vulgar tune just imported 
from the London music-halls. 


over to 
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Never was 
played in an atmosphere more tragic. 
The degraded jingle rose in the 
astonished silence nothing less dis- 
cordant and inappropriate than if it 
had been played in a church. For 
Norry alone it was not out of place. 
She remembered her friend the 
Sergeant, and made a gallant effort 
to sing his parody. Ina thin hurried 
voice she quavered, with painful 
earnestness : 


Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay 


Polly Perkins had no sense, 

She bought a fiddle for eighteenpence ; 
And all the tunes that she could play 
Was Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay. 


She closed her eyes with the violence 
of her effort to finish the verse, and 
nestled her little brown head against 
the Marquis’s arm. ; 
Marcella came in with something 
tor her to take, but the mother and 
Lord Grandby held up an arresting 
hand. ‘There was a drowsy look upon 
the child’s face that promised slumber. 
She muttered something vaguely, and 
the Marquis bent down to catch the 
words, feeling that he could never 
forgive the Sergeant if it proved to be 
T'a-ra-ra-boom-de-ay. “He isn’t a 
Marskiss at all,” she said. In spite 
of the heavy feelings of the moment, 
Lord Grandby involuntarily smiled. 
He sat on there in the darkened 
little drawing-room, holding Norry 
asleep in his arms, while her parents 
and Marcella hung over him, some- 
times kneeling on either side of him 
to inspect her and measure their 
chances of hope. Not for worlds 
dared he stir so burdened. The scene 
recalled a nursery episode at the be- 
ginning of his own married life. 
Somehow he had taken it less to 
heart in those days. <A child then, 
even his own, had not seemed to him 
so precious a charge ; it was the heir 
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of his estates he thought of, not of 
the matchless sunniness of childhood. 
Now it seemed to him that the open- 
ing and closing of baby lids held all 
the mystery, the gravity, the import 
of the universe. And when at last 
the blue eyes opened, and unfevered 
sleep had given a faint tinge to the 
wan cheeks, he instinctively held out 
his hand to the father, and cried 
cheerily : “There, Mr. O'Neill, she’s 
better already! You'll find she has 
passed the crisis in that light sleep.” 

The Marquis proved a prophet. Sir 
Martin Bunbury stopped on his way 
to the station and this time announced 
the grand news that Nature had 
accomplished one of her mysteries. 
By some unaccountable freak the 
child had turned the critical point, 
and there was nothing now to do 
but to feed her up and keep her 
amused. 

Imagine how she was fed, and how 
remorselessly amused! She might 
have emptied the single confectioner’s 
shop daily, and daily have consumed 
the entire contents of the glass jars 
at Mrs. Reilly’s gratis. Toys poured 
in upon her in the oddest confusion, 
and the town throve and _ sparkled 
and glowed upon the news that the 
“drawingest” child on earth was 
getting well. 

As for the Marquis of Grandby, he 
was regarded in the light of a public 
benefactor. Had he not been the 
means of restoring their sovereign to 
them, and was he not one of her 
Who could dare 
challenge his perfections now! Bother 
the rents! He might raise them any 
day if he liked, and be sure he 
wouldn’t be shot. Bless you, there 


devoted servants ? 


he goes along the street, the best- 
hearted gentleman in Ireland. Three 
cheers, boys, for the Marquis of 
Grandby ! 





THE PATRIOTIC 





In the History OF HIS OWN TIMES 
John Knox has erected a tombstone to 
one of the last of the great pre-Refor- 
Scotland. The 
epitaph is short and simple. There 
Leslie, and the 


mation Bishops in 
was the name, John 
Londorse and 
Bishop of Ross; while the Bishop’s 
life and career were brietly dismissed 


designation, Abbot of 


with the words Preastis gett, a terse 
Scotticism which records the profes- 
sion of Leslie’s father and the charac- 
ter of his mother. 
murder of Rizzio an act worthy of all 
praise ; the taken by the 
Queen and counsellors, for the 
punishment of what was in their eyes 


Knox deemed the 


measures 
her 


a villainous crime, seemed to him a 
mere invention of the Devil to trouble 
the just and maintain impiety. Now 
the Bishop of and the 
Bishop of Brechin, were conspicuous 


Ross, also 
among the counsellors of the Queen. 
So Knox considered the opportunity a 
favourable one to recall to the former 
the peculiar circumstances of his birth, 
and to aflirm of the latter that he was 
“blind of one eye in the body, but of 
both in his soul.” The whole passage is 
among the most popular and frequent 
the writings of the 

There are possibly 


citations from 


creat Reformer. 
casual readers of history whose sole 
knowledge and remembrance of John 
Leslie is that he was Bishop of Ross 
the 
Imagine 
handed 
Queen Mary’s phrase, “ A 
but 
the 
artistic presentment would be but a 
But after all 


and natural son of a_ priest. 


Knox himself to have been 


down to Catholic readers in 


man who 


made women weep never shed 


tears himself” ; violation of 


degree more flagrant. 
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a bad 


in Leslie’s case the bestewal of 
name has not been altogether tanta- 
for only the other 
day his statue was erected in Edin- 
burgh, at the instance of a few ladies 


mount to hanging ; 


>? 


who wished to commemorate his 
chivalric services to his Queen. 

John Leslie may be called the 
George Buchanan of the Scotch 


Catholics in the sixteenth century ; 
that is to 
and theologian upon whose learning 
the Catholics chiefly relied, on the 
few occasions when other arguments 
than brickbats were employed by the 
two rival religious parties. If Leslie 
than Buchanan, it is 
partly, doubtless, because he is a lesser 


say, he was the scholar 
~? 


is less known 


man, partly also because popular his- 
tories are almost invariably written 
from the Protestant point of view. 
Moreover, by nature a 
genius in that subtle art of political 
higgling which is called diplomacy. 
In the sixteenth century diplomacy 


Leslie was 


was coming more generally into vogue 
among the courts of Western Europe. 
It had become altogether unfashion- 
able and contrary to royal etiquette for 
one monarch to call another a_pot- 
bellied old wife, or to despatch a cart- 
load of toys in reply to an ultimatum, 
which that 
correspondence had assumed between 
certain French and English kings in 
In this 
new game of courtiers the high diplo- 


were the elegant forms 


an earlier and a ruder age. 
matic talents of Leslie could not have 
failed to carve out for him a brilliant 
Scotland or in 
France (where so many of his fellow- 
countrymen made their fortune), had 
he chosen to play for his own hand. 


career, either in 
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But the instincts of patriotism and 
chivalry were stronger in him than 
those of self-interest. He ever made 
it the first call on his versatile powers 
to defend against her enemies and to 
rescue from her persecutors a woman, 
the most beautiful and unfortunate 
woman of her time, Mary, Queen of 
Scots. During the time of her disas- 
ters in Scotland and her captivity in 
England, he gave to the Queen a more 
whole-hearted devotion than any other 
man. Leslie was her most consistent 
champion while she lived, as Prince 
Lobanoff has been her most persistent 
champion since she died. Historians 
may hope to be agreed on Queen 
Mary’s character when the mathema- 
tician has succeeded in squaring the 
circle. Meantime the readings are as 
varied as the testimony of witnesses 
in a modern divorce-court. At the 
one extreme is Charles Kingsley giv- 
ing her “the face of an angel, the 
tongue of a serpent, and a heart of 
adamant”; and at the other there is 
Prince Lobanoff’s ideal portrait of a 
fearless lady of spotless honour, divine 
goodness, incomparable beauty, a por- 
trait for the painting of which in 
seven volumes he ransacked every 
library in Europe. That the Northern 
Cleopatra (as Hill Burton calls her) 
was capable of inspiring men with 
loftier motives than passion for her 
person, Leslie and Lobanoff are two 
incontrovertible proofs. Fame has 
trumpeted the devotion of Leslie less 
than that of more glittering champions 
of the Queen; but that may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that Leslie’s 
relationship with her affords no whis- 
per of that scandal which was as dear 
to the old historian as to the new 
journalist. The element of romance 
was not, however, wanting from his 
career; for the service of his royal 
mistress involved him in ruinous fines, 
imprisonment, and exile, and more 
than once put his life indanger. After 


the execution of the Queen he some- 
what repaired his shattered health 
and fortune by the tenure of a French 
bishopric ; the remnants of his wealth 
he left to help the education of Scots- 
men in France. Scholar, courtier, 
and, in a sense, chevalier, Leslie is a 
sort of Admirable Crichton in a cas- 
sock. He died in 1596 at the age of 
seventy. 

The good Bishop of Ross has yet 
another claim to be remembered. He 
occupies a high place in the long line 
of Scottish chroniclers who, by reason 
of the more or less excusable par- 
tiality and pride with which they tell 
the tale of their country, have been 
called the Patriotic Historians. The 
history which Leslie wrote was pub- 
lished at Rome in 1578, though it 
was from the presses of Paris and 
Amsterdam that most of the books by 
Scotsmen were then issued. It was 
the time when, as Sir William Hamil- 
ton has said, no continental university 
was complete without a Scotch pro- 
fessor. The Scottish scholar of those 
days was not unlike Montaigne, who 
having been brought up to use Latin 
as the ordinary vehicle of expression, 
afterwards learned his native language 
as an accomplishment. For instance, 
there was one John Craig, a Calvinis- 
tic divine, who, when John Knox was 
getting too old and infirm for the full 
charge of Saint Giles’s Church in 
Edinburgh, was called in as colleague 
and successor to the great Reformer, 
though the congregation had the 
utmost difficulty in making up the 
second stipend. The Reverend John 
Craig had previously held a charge in 
the Edinburgh Cowgate whither he 
came from Geneva, and for a time he 
was obliged to preach to his Cowgate 
congregation in Latin, until he ac- 
quired sufficient fluency in his native 
Scots. One of the last of the wander- 
ing Scots scholars was Archibald 
Bower, who, in the early part of the 
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eighteenth century, edited a periodical 
publication in London on such a slight 
the English lan- 
guage that during the first few num- 


acquaintance with 


his articles in 
Italian and have them translated for 
the printer. The culture of many 
Scottish authors in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was so exclusively Latin in form, 
that in the case of the most eminent 
of them all, 
count the 
plished writer Scotland has produced, 
it is not known for certain whether 
his native language was Lowland Scots 
Like the works of Buchanan, 
Leslie’s History was addressed to the 
cultured readers of Europe and was 
of course printed in the living Latin 
which they all and wrote. 
Having made its mark on the con- 
tinent as a standard work, the book 
with custom, 
printed in the Scots vernacular, and 
published for popular 
home. 

Leslie had lived in London, where 
he followed the fortunes of his fallen 
Queen, and concerned himself in the 
conspiracies and plots for her release 


bers he had to write 


whom some critics ac- 


most elegant and accom- 


or Gaelic. 


spoke 


was, in accordance 


reading at 


from an English prison. One may 
therefore assume that he had the 


choice of writing his History in Eng- 
lish, in Scots, or in Latin,—to say 
nothing of French, which was in those 
days a kind of foster-mother tongue to 
educated Scotsmen. He did indeed 
write some part of it in English for 
the special use of Queen Mary, who, 
like the modern school-boy, was wont 
to make verses in Latin, but was no 

But then as now 
there were Scottish purists who held 
and argued that English 
debased dialect of Scots. 
there 
divergence in 


great adept at prose. 


but a 
As a fact, 
slight intrinsic 
the sixteenth century 
the language written in 
and that written in Edin- 
burgh, vastly less, for example, than 


was 
was a very 


between 
London 
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the difference between the phraseology 
of the modern Scottish novelists and 
the idiom of Matthew Arnold. But 
the northern patriots, like their succes- 
sors to-day, were wont to exaggerate 


what variation there was. Among 
them Hume of Godscroft is still re- 
membered. He wrote a book on the 


proposed union of the English and 
Scottish crowns, and composed it, we 
are told by Bishop Nicholson, in a 
clear Latin style peculiarly his own. 
But for the book that still keeps his 
name alive Hume chose his native 
tongue. In the preface to his history 
of the homes of Douglas and Angus 
he makes this modest declaration: “ I 
acknowledge my fault (if it is a fault) 
that I ever accounted it a mean study 
and of no great commendation to 
learn to write or to speak English, 
and have loved better to bestow my 
pains and time on foreign languages 
English but a dialect of 
and that (perhaps) more 


esteeming 
our own 
corrupt.” 

There were special reasons why the 
Patriotic Historians of the sixteenth 
century, such as Leslie, should not 
follow the example of Wyntoun and 
their historical works in the 
vernacular. Of the histories of Scot- 
land composed in the medieval monas- 
teries, only two survive; the Scort- 
cHRONICON of Fordun (continued by 
Bower) in Latin, and the ORIGINAL 
CHRONICLE of Wyntoun in Scots, both 
written about the end of the four- 
teenth century. In nine books, com- 
posed exclusively in 
rhyming Wyntoun details 
the history of Scotland up to his own 
time, and also the history of all that 
was worth recording in the world 
before the foundation of the Scottish 
Kingdom by Gathelus, a prince of 


write 


octosyllabic 
couplets, 


ancient Troy, and son-in-law of the 
Egyptian Pharaoh who was drowned 
in the Red Sea. For the adoption of 
the vulgar tongue by a learned monk 
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some apology was, to be sure, needed, 
and the author of the ORIGINAL 
CHRONICLE excuses himself on the 
ground of his writing for every man’s 
understanding. But between the 
fourteenth century and the sixteenth 
changes had occurred which induced 
the Patriotic Historians of Scotland 
to appeal, not so much to the general 
intelligence of their own country, as 
to the ruling minds of the European 
republic of letters. As in the present 
century did Germany after Jena and 
France after Sedan, so Scotland after 
Flodden sought to compensate herself 
for the loss of prestige in war and 
politics by an intenser development 
of culture. But in Scotland during 
the sixteenth century the endeavour 
was made not so much through an 
organised effort of the national spirit, 
as through a clutching at the skirts of 
fame by individuals who placed their 
country’s reputation in the forefront. 
Such were the Patriotic Historians. 
The rise and fall of this school of 
writers is a chapter in Scottish litera- 
ture well-nigh forgotten, even by Scots- 
men. Among the causes contributing 
to this neglect, three are worth 
signalising. These are the replace- 
ment of the old Parish Schools by the 
Board Schools, the anglicising of the 
Scottish Universities, and the celebra- 
tion of January 26th, when Scotsmen 
annually honour the memory of Burns 
by forgetting every other Scottish 
writer. A favourite theory derives 
the beginning of the Patriotic School 
of Historians from the unknown 
medieval monk who, in order to outdo 
the English, who only claimed descent 
from the ancient Romans (as narrated 
in the fable of Brutus), derived the 
Scots from the still more ancient 
Trojans. A more likely explanation 
connects the Scottish claim to remote 
antiquity with the genealogical pro- 
clivities of the Celtic bards and 
sennachies. Originally priests, law- 


givers, and scholars, the bards found 
themselves surviving into Christian 
times as a degraded order divested of 
their highest functions by the holy 
clerks of the Church, and for the 
most part degenerating in a sort of 
domestic antiquarian and private poet- 
laureate to the chiefs of the Irish 
He cele- 


brated in verse the deeds of the chief 


septs and Scottish clans. 


and his ancestors; it was also his 
business to attend to the family pedi- 
gree, to see that there were no gaps in 
it, and to take care that it was of 
respectable length. 

Celtic boasts of pedigree has received 
many a ludicrous illustration, as when 
a historic Highland Laird alarmed a 
peaceful banquet of George the Fourth 
at Holyrood by striking his dirk deep 
into the dinner-table and thundering 
out, “ By Gott, tell her Majesty the 
King that where the Macdonalt sits, 
there is the head of the taple,” which 
was his reply to a flattering message 
whispered into his ear, bidding him go 
up and sit near Royalty at the head of 
the table. Primarily, however, it grew 
out of instincts based on economic ne- 
cessity. Among peoples like the Celts 
descended from pastoral tribes, a man’s 
share in the common property (in other 
words, the difference between livelihood 
and starvation), may in ultimate issue 
rest upon the establishment of a con- 
genital connection with the patriarchal 
family. In the early Middle Ages the 
Highland clans were much broken and 
disrupted by Norse and other invaders. 
The old pedigrees needed some re- 
adjustment to adapt them to changed 
conditions. 
were also family genealogists, would 
find ample scope for the exercise of 
their creative faculties in tracing the 
lineal connection between, for instance, 
a territorial noble and the hereditary 
Celtic chieftain who had perhaps been 
slain and succeeded by a _ roving 
Scandinavian fisherman or a Frisian 


The poetic bards, who 





to 


boer, the said 
Those useful 


and obliging institutions, the Colleges 


the grandfather of 
territorial nobleman. 
of Heralds came into being later on ; 
and the poor bards, deprived of their 
remunerative hard 
pressed for a livelihood, for after the 
teformation 


functions, were 


traditional poetry and 
ballad-mongery was a ruined trade. 
At length, under the reign of Anglo- 
Scottish law and disorder, the bards 
were proscribed and ranked in legal 
classification with thieves and beggars. 
But the practice of digging for their 
ancestors among the fossiliferous strata 
of mythological deposits was ever kept 
up by the Scottish nobility and _ par- 


ticularly by those whom Scott calls 
the Gentlemen of the North. Sir 
Thomas Urquhart, famous for his 


Rabelais and his rather 
scandalous biography of the Admirable 
Crichton, the latter 
work his own genealogical tree. With 


accuracy Sir 


translation of 


introduced into 


great precision and 
Thomas traces his family pedigree in 
the male line Adam to himself, 
the female side from Eve to 


his mother, “ regulating as he goes the 


from 
and on 


great events in the world’s history by 
the and births of the Urqu- 
harts, to which important events he, 
with a proper sense of the respect- 


deaths 


ability and dignity of his progenitors, 
makes them subordinate.” 

Thus it mav be held that the claim 
of the Scots to greater antiquity than 
neighbouring nations is but an expres- 
sion of the larger admixture of Celtic 
blood and Celtic customs. The good 
folk of the Scottish Hebrides, in whom 
still much of the 
Celt, are to-day universally of opinion 


survive primitive 
that they speak the language used by 
Adam the Garden of 
Eden. Whatever its origin and sig- 


and Eve in 
nificance, the claim was repeated and 
reinforced with so much persistence by 
the Patriotic 


at length to gain general credence, not 


Historians that it came 
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of course, in England, but on the Con- 
tinent. “ Anyone,” writes Hill Burton, 
“who has pottered about among old 
Continental works of will 
have noticed how large and respectable 
a place Scotland, with all her counties, 


reference 


towns, institutions, and _ celebrities, 
holds in them.” One fortunate result 
is that continental works of refer- 


ence, particularly of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
contain historical, biographical, and 
topographical information that would 
otherwise 
Of not a made 
their mark among contemporaries, all 
that is 


foreign 


have been altogether lost. 


few Scotsmen who 


known is allusions in 


Among 


from 
writers. European 
and ency- 
clopzedists Scottish history was at this 
time generally admitted to go further 
back than that of any other Western 
European nation, and Scotland itself 


historians, antiquarians, 


came to be known as The Ancient 
Kingdom. A humorous French geo 
grapher did indeed propose to sub- 


stitute, as a more natural appellation, 
Le Royaume de Vents, the kingdom 
where the wind never ceases to blow ; 
but it does not appear that this title 
ever came into general use. 

The exaggerated respect of Conti 
nental authorities for Scottish historical 
affairs was in part a personal compli- 
ment to the 
number and fervour made a consider- 


Scots scholars, whose 
able figure in Continental universities. 
It must have been difficult, for instance, 
for Italian reliance 
upon the words of a Scotsman relating 
to his own country, when that identical 
Scotsman happened to be one of the 
first living authorities upon the anti- 
history of Italy. This 

the case of Thomas 
Dempster, a wandering Scots scholar 


writers to refuse 


quities and 
was actually 


who had a strangely dramatic career. 
At one time or another, during the 
early years of the seventeenth century, 
Dempster held posts successively at no 
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fewer than eight universities in France 
and Italy. While acting as Sub-Prin- 
cipal in a Parisian college he had an 
adventure more martial than academic. 
A student who had disobeyed the Sub- 
Principal’s injunction against duelling, 
was punished by Dempster himself in 
that primitive corporal style which is 
traditionally restricted to the nursery. 
He had the delinquent horsed on the 
back of a fellow-student and whipped 
him on the seat of honour most severely 
before a full class. The friends and 
relatives of the mortified student en- 
deavoured to avenge the insult on the 
person of the Sub-Principal himself. 
To carry out this purpose they besieged 
the college, but were beaten back by 
the doughty Scotsman at the head of 
his loyal students, and some of them 
taken prisoners. The affair, howeyer, 
cost him his post, and the only com- 
pensation he received was the compli- 
ment of a critic who declared him to 
be a man illustrious equally in mind 
and body. After 
France, Dempster won a professorship 
in the University of Nimes, in com- 
petition against all comers, Virgil being 


tramping across 


He was 
afterwards Professor of Belles Lettres 


the subject of examination. 


at Bologna, where his academical career 
was brought to an untimely end by 
the elopement of his wife with one, or 
more, students. She is described as a 
woman of remarkable beauty, and had 
several brought her husband 
into trouble. On one occasion she 


appeared in the streets of Paris in a 


times 


gown cut so scandalously low as to 
offend the mob, who nearly hustled 
her and her husband to death. 
Dempster’s prodigious memory and 
learning gained him the title of the 
Speaking Library. His place in the 
roll of Patriotic Historians is signalised 
by a remarkable book which he called 
a Literary History of Scotland. It is 
in the form of a biographical diction- 
ary, the author’s selection of celebrities 
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proceeding on the simple and patriotic 
principle that all the famous men of 
antiquity were Scotsmen. Among 
the A’s in his dictionary he includes 
Abel and Adam, and in the B’s Bede 
and Boethius. Macrobius was in- 
serted apparently on the ground that 
the Macs were the moralists even in 
Greek and Roman times. This is a 
sort of patriotism that is barely saved 
from being mere fooling by the emi- 
nence of the author. It is as though, 
let us say, Renan in his Vie DE JEsU 
had claimed Joseph of Arimathea for 
a fellow Breton. 

It was the more moderate among 
the Patriotic 
Major, Boece, Buchanan, and Leslie, 


Historians, such as 
who really established the continental 
reputation of their native country. 
Major was a man whose greatness lay 
only in his name, according to the 
jocular remark of the satirical Bu- 
chanan, who apparently was as weak 
against the temptation of a pun as a 
modern librettist of comic opera. The 
remark has been treated seriously 
by some biographers, who reproach 
3uchanan with ingratitude to an old 
teacher and benefactor ; 
student at Saint Andrew’s Buchanan 
seems to have received charity as well 
As a fact 
Major (or Mair as it is more properly 
sufficient 
European eminence to be called to a 
chair in the University of Paris. He 
there published in 1522 his History 
of Great Britain, the History of Eng- 
land being thrown in for the sake 
of unity (these old historians were 
nothing if not comprehensive) and as 


when a poor 


as instruction from Major. 


written in Scots) was of 


a foil to the more ancient and glorious 
record of the Northern Kingdom. It 
was reckoned by contemporary critics 
a most erudite and authentic work ; 
and indeed it is still interesting from 
the unusual fulness of its information 
about old 
value of provisions, and other common 
T 


customs, the state and 
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matters usually considered beneath 
the dignity of historians absorbed in 
the dry rubbish of polities. 
book, was soon displaced 
from its pride of standard authority 
by the immortal work of Boece, pub- 
lished four years later. 


Major’s 


however, 


Professor of Philosophy in Paris, 
Hector regarded with 
covetous eyes by Bishop Elphinstone 
in search of a Principal for the new 
university he had just established 
in Aberdéen, of which city 
(variously spelled Boyes, Boiss, Boyis, 


Boece was 


Boece 


and Boice) was, like so many other 
Scots distinguished 
native. 


who themselves 
The Aberdonians 
have ever been characterised by many 
admirable 


abroad, a 
virtues, but among them 


has never been numbered financial 
According to the legend, 
only one Jew was ever able to secure 
a footing in Aberdeen, and in time 
out. All the 
advantage that the new 
university was able to offer its first 
Principal was a salary of forty merks 
(which is £2 4s. 6d. of our money) 
and a 


gener sity. 


even he was starved 


pecuniary 


meagre canonry in a 
cathedral. That in these circum- 
stances forsook the heart of 
France for the extremity of Scotland 
more for the purity of his 
patriotism than all his historical 
flights. It was in Aberdeen that he 
wrote his History of Scotland. It 
was published in Paris, which was at 
the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the headquarters of printing and 
publishing, thanks in part to the 
royal patronage of Francis the First, 
who by special statute raised printing 
from the mechanical to the head of 
the fine arts, and in part to the 
achievements of the Estiennes, that 
famous family of printers and pub- 
lishers who, though books were so 
cheap in Paris that a copy of Virgil 
could be bought for three halfpence, 
yet spent thousands of 


pt or 


soece 


Ssavs 


sometimes 





pounds over the production of a 
single volume, and, like the first Con- 
stable of Edinburgh, were rewarded 
with commercial bankruptcy. One of 
this line of royal printers, Robert 
Estienne, was so keen for the honour 
of his press, that he induced his wife, 
his children, and his servants to learn 
Latin and turn proof-readers, in order 
that no book might be sent out from 
his press with a single misprint. 

In Boece’s history the story of 
Pharaoh’s son-in-law and the other 
mythical episodes and fabulous tradi- 
tions of the Ancient 
with so 


Kingdom were 
much piquant 
plausibility, and told in a style of 
such commanding dignity, that even 
deceived 
and became a believer in the hoary 
antiquity of Scotland. From this 
fictitious narrative Shakespeare ob- 
tained the materials for MAcBETH. 
Boece’s book took the whole reading 


dressed up 


the sceptical Erasmus was 


world by storm, and held its place as 
a standard authority for a couple of 
centuries. Not a little of his biology 
(the book is’ a natural as well as a 
civil history of the country) is still 
part of the vulgar lore of rustic 
Scotland. Lord Hailes regretfully 
remarked that the Scotch had been 
reformed from popery, but not from 
Though Boece’s history could 
not exactly be said to have made the 
author’s fortune, yet it brought him 
substantial reward as well as reputa- 
tion. Fifth remunerated 
his patriotic services with a pension of 
fifty pounds Scots and _ ecclesiastical 
preferment. Hard though it is to 
believe, the cultivation of history was 
once upon a time more remunerative 
than fiction. Boece, it is true, com- 
bined in a single book the profits of 
both ; but Doctor Robertson gained by 
his history of Charles the Fifth alone 
the sum of £4,500, which is said to 


Boece. 


James the 


have been the largest sum ever paid 


for a single work up to that time. 
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The History of Scotland, to which 
Buchanan gave the declining years of 
his life, belongs to the same century 
as those of Major, Boece, and Leslie, 
but appeared fifty years later than 
Boece’s. Buchanan agrees with his 
predecessors in presenting the tra- 
ditional view of a free and independent 
nation rooted in the immemorial past ; 
but the book is otherwise very dif- 
ferent in character from the older 
narratives. As the most finished and 
elegant Latin writer of his age and 
one of the most thoughtful, Buchanan 
had the ear of Europe, and it was not 
likely he would risk his reputation in 
an attempt to rival Boece as a mere 
chronicler. Moreover, Buchanan was 
something more than a Patriotic His- 
torian. He stood up indeed to battle 
for the prescriptive rights of _ his 
country against English claims and 
encroachments ; but equally cherished 
by him were the rights of the Scottish 
people, the common folk, as against 
the privileges of Scottish royalty and 
aristocracy. It thus behoved him to 
use the historical material to hand as 
an instrument for forwarding the pro- 
gress of democracy. In particular he 
used all his powers of style and argu- 
ment to show how the story of the 
long line of old Scots kings between 
the first and second Fergus had tended 
in the righteous direction of demo- 
cratic development. This part of 
Buchanan’s history was especially 
striking and effective because the 
oldest chroniclers had said so little 
about these ancient kings. They had 
exercised therein a wise discretion, 
seeing that one of them had invented 
the dynasty, and by the simple process 
of making Fergus the First the second 
of his name, had placed it where its 
authenticity was least likely to be 
questioned, at the beginning of the 
ancient monarchy. No one, however, 
seems to have challenged the details 
with which Buchanan filled in the 





picture, or even inquired from what 
source he derived them. The author 
himself, a born satirist, was possibly 
the only person that appreciated the 
joke. He even went so far as to com- 
plain of the trouble it had given him 
to purge the History of Scotland from 
English lies. Perhaps he secretly 
looked upon his work as a sort of 
cross between a treatise on political 
philosophy and a historical romance. 
The Scottish Government became 
alarmed at the interpretation put on 
the fictitious deeds of these visionary 
kings, and took the book so seriously 
as to place it on the Index Expurga- 
torius. Every person possessed of 
copies was ordered by the Scots 
Parliament to surrender them within 
forty days, in order that they might 
be purged of their offences against 
truth. Buchanan himself escaped 
censure, or possibly punishment, as he 
died within a month of the book’s 
publication. Most of his works were 
issued from the presses of Holland, 
but the History was printed and 
published in Edinburgh,—it took 
nearly a twelvemonth to set up the 
type. Innumerable editions have 
appeared, both of the original Latin 
and of English translations. 

The historians of the Patriotic 
School, who wrote in the seventeenth 
century, were usually content with 
treating detached periods instead of 
going back to the beginning of time 
and the foundations of Scotland. But 
though thus specialising, they were 
generally true to the traditions of 
their predecessors in making Scotland 
the centre of a comprehensive survey 
of the affairs of Western Europe, not 
forgetting that part of Great Britain 
called England, as one of them con- 
descendingly put it. Most of these 
specialists were wandering Scots 
scholars, sometimes attached to one 
foreign university and sometimes to 
another, but always keen for the 

72 








their native country, and 
sometimes, like the Admirable Crichton 
(who if he had lived might have written 
a history from the patriotic point of 
view), offering to do battle for her 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, Italian, 
Dutch, Slavo- 
nian, in either prose or verse, at the 
the disputant. The 
craving of these peripatetic Scots for 


prestige of 


honour in 


English, Flemish, or 


discretion of 


their native country was only equalled 
by the celerity with which, once at 
home, they set out again on their 
travels. for 
found it impossible to settle down in 
Scotland till he was nearly sixty years 
of age. Quite the reverse of typical 
John 
theologian, who refused an invitation 
to the chair of divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht because, in his own 
words, he “had rather be in Scotland 
beside angry Jesus Christ than in any 
“den or Garden of the Earth.” 

The Patriotic School of 
writers still 
Professor Patrick Geddes has pointed 


Buchanan, instance, 


was Rutherford, a Calvinistic 


historical 
survives, in essentials. 
out that the most recent example to 
flourish in the eyes of the world was 
John Stuart Blackie. But the darling 
theory of the School,—the legendary 
origin of the Ancient Kingdom—re- 
ceived its death blow in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. Father 
Innes, a Jacobite priest of the Scots 
College in Paris, published in 1729 a 
CriticaAL Essay oN THE Earty In- 
HABITANTS OF SCOTLAND. This treatise, 
the product of vast erudition and an 
insatiable spirit of critical enquiry, 
made it impossible for any writer 
thereafter to cite Boece as an infallible 
authority. Archbishop Usher 
other English chronologists, who had 
ventured to doubt the alleged antiquity 
of the Scottish monarchy, had been 
shouted down by the patriotic anti- 
quarians of the North. Father Innes, 


and 


however seems to have been the first 
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Boece’s 
of the 
monarchs 


investigate 
the 
supernumerary 
the 
there were two ancient annalists 


to thoroughly 
authorities 
forty 
tween 
Now 


whom 


for existence 
be- 
second Fergus. 


first and 


Boece constantly invoked in 
corroboration of his facts, by name 
Campbell. 
made it his business to search out the 
originals of these authorities. Through 
the libraries of the Continent and of 
Scotland he laboriously pursued the 
traces of Veremund and Campbell. His 
flittings to and fro between France 
and Scotland the Government 
spies take him for a Jacobite con- 


Veremund and Innes 


made 


spirator; but he was only groping 
after Veremund and Campbell. In 
the end the pursuit proved as bootless 
as the quest of the lost chord. The 
conclusion Innes that 
Veremund and Campbell were two 
beings as mythical as the forty super- 


was forced on 


numerary kings for whom they stood 
thus 
testably proved a tainted authority, 
he was pitched overboard bag and 
baggage, and the rest of the Patriotic 
Historians of the sixteenth century 
were condemned to disrepute. In 
this verdict succeeding historians have 


sponsors. Boece being incon- 


endorsed the opinion of Innes and 
applauded his discernment. 
Nevertheless, there are those who 
still pin their faith to the old tradi 
tions, not of course in their literally 
expressed forms, but as the embodi- 
of hidden 
tradition 


ment truths. They argue 
that truer than 


history, since tradition is dictated by 


must be 


the voice of time, while history is 
written by the palsied fingers of man. 
Adopt this view, and it behoves you 
to make certain whether the story of 
the mythical monarchs and the other 
fables are a piece of deliberate forgery, 
or whether they are the shadow of a 
true tradition, maladroitly materialised 

Those who in- 
supposition are 


by clumsy chroniclers. 


cline to the latter 
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ready to support it with an ingenious 
hypothesis. 

Everyone who has read Green’s 
History or THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
remembers the Synod of Whitby. 
There, in 671 a.D., were met, to do 
final contest, the representatives of 
the two rival Christian Churches 
which had effected the conversion of 
Saxon England, the one with its head- 
quarters at Canterbury, working from 
the south and the east; the other 
with its headquarters in the Scoto- 
Irish Iona, working from the north 
and the west. It lay with Oswi, 
King of Northumbria, to decide 
whether England was to be an ecclesi- 
astical province of the Roman Church 
or of the Celtic Church, whether the 
English people were to take their re- 
ligious guidance from the Catholic 
Bishop of Rome or from the Columbian 
Abbot of Iona. To the Celtic repre- 
sentatives Oswi put this question, 
“ Did Christ give the keys of Heaven 
to Saint Columba?” Truth compelled 
them to answer, “No.” Then said 
Oswi: “T know that Christ gave the 
keys to Saint Peter, therefore I decide 
in favour of the Bishop of Rome, the 
successor of Saint Peter; for if I were 
to decide in favour of Saint Columba, 
knowing that he has not the keys, 
how could I make sure of being ad- 
mitted, when I arrive at the gates of 
Heaven?” Thereupon the priests of 
the Celtic Church withdrew from the 
kingdom, themselves and their claims 
ot ecclesiastical supremacy. 

The contest so summarily ended at 
the Synod of Whitby was typical of 
the spiritual campaigns carried on by 
the rival churches in Western and 
Central Europe. On one side the 
pagan peoples of these regions were 
being converted and swept into the 
net of Christianity by the monks and 
missionaries of the Celtic Church, and 
on the other by those of Rome. 
When the frontiers of the two oppos- 


ing systems of Christianity met and 
faced each other, the issue was every- 
where followed by the same result as 
in England. The Celtic apostles, with 
their fervid spirituality but feeble 
organisation, yielded and _ receded 
before the irresistible tide of the 
Roman hierarchy. By the eleventh 
century the Pope was supreme over 
Christianity from the Adriatic to the 
Atlantic, from the Mediterranean to 
the Baltic. The Roman Catholic 
form of Christianity and moral culture 
had supplanted the Celtic even in 
Ireland and Scotland. The axes of 
rude Norse and English adventurers 
had utterly rooted out the famous 
Irish schools of Armagh and Durrow, 
which had been, in all but name, the 
great universities of Europe long 
before any one had dreamed of planting 
seats of learning in Bologna, in Paris, 
or in Oxford. The rich blossoming of 
Celtic culture remained in the minds 
of the medieval scholars of Europe 
only as a romantic tradition. Its sole 
tangible relics were a few manuscript 
books wrought with such matchless art 
that the medieval illuminators, in 
despair of rivalry, imputed them to 
supernatural beings. 

What relationship can be estab- 
lished between the early Celtic culture 
of the dark ages and the later 
medieval prestige of Scotland?) The 
name Scots was for a long time used 
to denote both those two branches of 
the Celtic race, the younger branch 
that migrated and gave its name to 
Scotland, and the elder that remained 
in Ireland. That is to say, the word 
Scot was employed in the same 
comprehensive way in regard to the 
inhabitants as we still use the term 
Gaelic in regard to language, both the 
Scottish and Irish dialects of Celtic 
being known as Gaelic. In an age 
innocent of nice distinctions two sets 
of circumstances combined to the 
appropriation by Scotland of the 
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name and fame of the Scots. The 
first was the political extinction of 
Ireland ; the second was the aggran- 
disement of Scotland after Bannock- 
burn. Her own internal 
and the oppression of 
practically obliterated Ireland from 
the list of The reigning 
Pope made a gift of the island to 
Henry the Second of England, with 
the easy graciousness of a Lady 
Bountiful distributing soup-tickets. 
What Cavour said of Italy in the 
nineteenth century might have been 
said of Ireland in the thirteenth ; the 
nation was a mere geographical ex- 
Jannockburn Scot- 
a similar fate, and it did 


gave 


dissensions 
England 


nations. 


pression. saved 
land from 
more ; it 
comity of 
invaluable 


her a place in the 
nations, and made her the 
ally of 


France against 


England. The political alliance that 
grew up then between the French 
and Scottish kingdoms was in time 


converted into a spiritual marriage of 
the two nations. This more intimate 
international union brought 
about by various social interchanges, 
of which 
numerous, and even more advowedly 
by the great number of Scotsmen who 
as students or 


was 


the survivals are still so 


teachers flourished in 
the schools and universities of France; 
the most renowned seats of learning 
in the republic of Latin Christianity 


before the Hundred Years’ War 
reduced France to a desert. The 
individual achievements of these 
Scottish schoolmen would naturally 
gain an additional lustre on the 


Continent from the traditional repu- 
tation attaching to the name Scot, a 
dim survival of the glorious days of 
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the Scoto-[rish Church. The wan- 
dering Scots scholar was doubtless 
equal to the burden of carrying 
without protest the fame of his Irish 
brethren as well as _ his The 
Scot whether he wielded 
sword or pen, was so little remarkable 
for modesty that Scottish vanity be- 
came almost proverbial. 

There is one more link in the chain 
of argument. With the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks and its 
transformation into an Eastern city, 
the last remnants of the 
Roman Empire ceased to have any 


own. 
abroad, 


native 


right to the title of a living nation. 
Here opportunity for the 
shrewd scholar to insinuate 
edgewise a claim of classical heirship ; 
for was not Scotland at the end of 
the fifteenth century the only sur- 
viving independent nation of those 
which had kept alive classical learning 
and culture, when, after the fall of 
Rome, the provinces of Italy, France, 
and Spain were overwhelmed in the 
deluge of Northern barbarism? Thus 
there is a point of view from which it 


was an 


Scots 


is possible to plead that in a sense, 
not a temporal but a spiritual sense, 
Scotland 
some appearance of justification for 
the title of the Ancient Kingdom. 
And finally, when the pretension was 
blunderingly from the 
sphere of culture to that of politics, 
the writers of the 
their 

classical 


had on classical grounds 


transferred 


tenaissance, with 

veneration for 
tradition and their 
for contemporary Scottish scholars, 
seem to have tacitly acquiesced in the 
pretension. 


exaggerated 
respect 


V. V. Branrorp. 
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Tue seventh of July, 1647, is a 
memorable date in the history of 
Naples. It was on the morning of 
this day that a vulgar quarrel be- 
tween some fruit-sellers from rascally 
Pozzuoli, the sbirri, and the people of 
the town itself, grew into a tumult 
which, gathering force and fury with 
success, became a storm that raised a 
simple fisherman to kingly power and 
shook the very foundations of Spanish 
rule in Italy. About this time Mazarin 
was at war with Spain in Flanders 
and Burgundy, and a diversion being 
necessary he determined upon attack- 
ing his enemies in their foreign posses- 
sions. Accordingly the French took 
Piombino and, having effected a 
permanent lodgment there, remained 
watching their opportunity to strike 
again. Spain knew well where the 
blow could be delivered; she knew 
that her neighbour had not forgotten 
the days when Naples had heard the 
sound of French trumpets, had seen 
the golden lillies wave above her walls, 
and had bowed before a Charles of 
Anjou or a Charles of France. 

The city was in a troubled state, 
money being needed to pay Spanish 
soldiery, and Spanish governors being 





resolved on obtaining it at any risk. 
The revenue, which already came in 
through taxes of various kinds, con- 
nivance at gaming-houses and like 
places did not meet the pressing re- 
quirements of the hour ; so Arcos, the 
new Viceroy, after careful considera- 
tion, hit upon the profoundly original 
expedient of still further taxing his 
subjects. As a result, not only wine 
and flour, but also fruit rose in price. 

To lay imposts on a people, even a 
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conquered one, is an undertaking 
which usually demands some little 
adroitness, lest the governed should 
suspect that the delicate distinction 
between shearing and fleecing had not 
been sufficiently observed. Indeed 
the Neapolitans themselves on this 
occasion began to harbour some such 
doubts. But as yet they only mur- 
mured a little louder than their wont, 
and endeavoured to evade the recent 
enactments as much as possible, smug- 
gling home the contraband commodi- 
ties under various disguises, and when 
discovered paying heavy fines or going 
to prison. Pretty, black-eyed Berna- 
dina Aniello, for instance, was detected 
cheating the mighty Spanish king of 
his few grani on the bag of flour she 
carried in her arms, swathed round so 
as to resemble a child in swaddling 
clothes; and people said that her 
husband, one Tomaso Aniello, sold 
nearly all he possessed in the world 
to pay the forfeit she had incurred, 
that he might have her back with 
him the sooner to their cottage in the 
But of all the 
taxes the one upon fruit was the most 


great market-place. 


obnoxious to the people, because it 
struck everywhere. Other things they 
might dispense with: meat, for instance, 
they seldom saw ; bread could be made 
go a long way ; but fruit, fruit which 
grew around in such profusion, little 
guarded on account of its plenty, 
peeping over every garden wall, bloom- 
ing on every terrace, meeting the eye 
wherever an orange grove could rise 
or a vine-shoot find hold for its 
tendrils,—it was hard to pay a tax on 
that. No wonder then that discon- 
tent was rife, and that one calm night 
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the Custom-House was sent flying 
into the air, no one knowing how the 
powder had been introduced or by 
whose hand the train had been fired. 
The warning was, however, despised ; 
another Custom-House was built ; no 
remission the hateful 
taxes, no lenity shown in the manner 


was made in 
of levying them; and immediate danger 
portly 
Arcos slept secure behind the pikes of 


not being apprehended, the 


his German guard and the matchlocks 
of his Spariish foot. 

The feast of Our Lady of Carmel 
occurs in the middle of July. The 
period was one when _ spectacular 
exhibitions had a strong attraction for 
the popular eye, and when a holiday 
thought to heavily 


excitement of 


would be pass 


enough without some 
kind. On this particular festival the 
Neapolitans used to be regaled with a 
sham fight fought out in their market- 
place ; the assault and capture of a 
great wooden fortress defended by one 
troop of boys and attacked by another, 
styled Alarbes, who were trained many 
days merry-tongued 
Masaniello, as the husband of Berna- 


previously by 
dina was familiarly called. As usual, 
he and his band were engaged practis 
ing in the market-place for the great 
event on the morning of this bright 
July day, 1647. A slight disturbance 
had arisen there, the dangerous folk 
from Pozzuoli being the originators. 
These people were utterly unlike the 
merry nimble /azzaroni who spend 
their days basking in the sunlight and 
their the shelter of 


some friendly portico, happy because 


nights beneath 


they exist, neither knowing why nor 


caring wherefore. The men of Poz- 
zuoli dwelt away from the city, and 
from the time of Toledo, the first 


Spanish Viceroy, bore an evil name. 
them and the authorities it 
little love should 
and that little was fast disappearing 


Between 


was natural exist, 


now during the argument of a very 
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had 
raised ; who was to pay the fruit-tax, 


vexed question which Pozzuoli 
the lying Neapolitan hucksters whose 
profits were enormous, or they them 
selves, the honest tillers of the soil? 
Bitterly ana hotly the townsfolk re 
torted that the payment should not 
fall on them, who never made _ profit 
on anything in these bad times, who 
were already half ruined, and so on, 


with the true professional whine. 
Then a clamour rose, fed by sullen 
reiteration on one side and _ shrill 


declamation on the other. The study 
of political economy was being pursued 
A few 


property, who happened to be early 


with a vengeance. men of 
abroad, seeing the danger of such a 
dispute, sought out Andrea Naclerio, 
Deputy of the People. They found 
him about to sail for Posilippo, because 
the beautiful 
gardens in the vicinity drew from the 


it was Sunday, and 


city on such occasions every one who 
could afford a boat for the bay or a 
mule for a trot along the splendid 
Chiaja. 

Naclerio instantly, 
embarking at the Tanners’ Gate ; 


dis- 
but 
when he reached the market-place the 


returned 


disturbance was becoming wilder; the 
Pozzuoli men heaping savage abuse on 
the tradespeople and the police, while 
the tax-collectors yelled for immediate 
payment. He the 
half-roused passions of the multitude 
by offering at last to pay the contested 


strove to quiet 


tax out of his own pocket, but either 
hearing him, the 
in all the ruffled 
dignity of office, took a fatal step ; 


unheeding, or not 
collectors and shirri. 


bringing out the great scales, they 
the fruit 
This maddened the people of Pozzuoli, 


began to weigh by force. 


who, dashing down their merchandise 


cried, “Take what ye can get; we 
come here no more!” Melons, figs, 
oranges, all rolled down upon the 


pavement, a welcome windfall to the 


hungry Alarbes, who, desisting from 
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their task of rehearsal, scrambled be- 
tween the legs of the crowd for the 
luscious booty. Thereupon the dis- 
appointed tax-gatherers attacked them, 
while the people took their part, using 
the fruit as weapons, and being rein- 
forced by a large contingent from the 
Lavinaro, a dirty and populous quarter 
of the town. On this new arrival the 
crowd merged into a mob: Naclerio 
was dragged away by some friends ; 
while amid tumultuous rejoicing, the 
papers, account-books, and furniture 
belonging to the Custom-House were 
burned. News of the commotion had 
by this time reached the palace, and 
Arcos despatched two noblemen for 
the purpose of enquiring into it. 
The method adopted by those gentle- 
men was simplicity itself; riding 
quietly into the market-place they 
promised the abolition of all taxes. 
The people listened, silent with won- 
der ; and the noble envoys would have 
probably succeeded in their pacific 
efforts if Masaniello, who had hitherto 
been playing the part of mediator, had 
not now come forward, and, elbowing 
his way into the centre of the wavering 
crowd, began to harangue it. 

Since his wife’s imprisonment there 
had come a change in the fisherman’s 
demeanour. He had grown reserved, 
even at times irritable, and was known 
to be at deadly feud with the servants 
of the madcap Duke of Maddaloni, 
because, as tradition avers, having 
quarrelled with them over the sale of 
some fish, they had beaten him. 
People also whispered that he counted 
among his acquaintances Giulio Genu- 
ino, a turbulent man who had experi- 
enced the extremes of fortune. Once 
high in honour with the great Ossuna, 
Arcos’s predecessor, he had lived to 
wear a captive’s chain at Oran, and 
now, returned to Naples, alike un- 
broken by toils and unchastened by 
sorrow, was hiding fresh plots beneath 
the cowl of an ecclesiastic. 


Masaniello, on concluding his 
speech, advised the rioters to seek 
the palace itself and there learn the 
truth of those concessions. Accla- 
mations greeted the proposal; the 
cavaliers were separated, a crowd 
following each, surging around the 
saddle-skirts, grasping at the reins 
with eager, filthy hands, peering 
upward into the riders’ faces with 
wolfish eyes that as yet expressed 
more than the tongue had framed to 
speech, and deafening them by their 
horrid din. The rascality of Naples 
was making holiday. No wonder Don 
Tiberio Carafa, one of the ambassadors, 
promised anything, everything, while 
round him pressed that frenzied sea 
of humanity, rolling on in resistless 
course towards San Lorenzo, the 
residence of the superior magistrate, 
screaming for the privileges of Charles 
the Fifth, not knowing or caring what 
they were, but echoing the shout of 
Genuino, who, now in his element and 
secure behind his disguise, prompted 
every cry which went up from the 
masses. What wonder that Carafa 
died, raving mad in a monk’s cell at 
Castelnuovo, after the horrors of that 
hour? 

Meanwhile, the other nobleman 
was being impelled by his motley 
escort in the direction of the palace, 
Masaniello running before, waving a 
tattered banner, and cheering for the 
King of Spain. Arcos had taken no 
precautions ; even the guard in the 
court-yard had not been increased, it 
being probable that he did not wish to 
further exasperate the people by an un- 
timely display of force, or that he de- 
spised the demonstration. Possibly, too, 


the gentlemen who were lounging on 
one of the balconies only smiled at first, 
seeing the figure Ettore, Prince of 
Satriano, presented as he approached, 
varefully guiding his restive steed 
lest he should come down under the 
rushing feet of his ill - smelling 
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attendants. However, they soon 
perceived that the affair threatened 
to become serious, for every moment 
the advancing multitude increased and 
with each addition fiercer 
tumult. Don Carlo Caracciolo, one 
of these signori, left the balcony and 
descending to the palace gates, kept 
the foremost ranks at bay while he 
learned particulars from Satriano 
and sent a report to the Viceroy. 
After further parley it was 
understood that Arcos was really in 
the 
Then came a 
tax 
on flour, voice in all 
probability rising loudest. Caracciolo 
objected: he had a growing sense that 
the more the deputation obtained the 
more exacting it would become ; but 


came 


some 


favour of abolishing taxes on 
both 


demand for the remission of the 


wine and fruit. 


Masaniello’s 


the time for expostulation was past. 
closely packed, 
moved 


The crowd, now 
yielded to its 
slowly up against the 
choked the entrance for a moment, 
and the next pushed through and 
flooded the enclosure. Caracciolo fell 
back with those around him, and, as 
he re-entered the palace, sent word to 
the Viceroy that he would find safer 
quarters in the neighbouring fortress 
of Castelnuovo. The people followed 
with laughter and jeers, tramping up 
the broad white stairs at whose head 
they encountered the first obstacle 
that had as yet been opposed to them, 
the German body-guard, who, crossing 
their halberds, held the door of the 
first saloon, while those within secured 
it, a similar precaution being taken 
with the other the suite. 
Meanwhile, Arcos himself spoke from 
one of the balconies, telling the rioters 
beneath that their claims would be 
considered, their grievances redressed, 
and the taxes Those whom 
he thus attempted to soothe did not 
understand him; they were in a 


momentum, 
gate-piers, 


de 0TS of 


lessened. 


whirl of excitement, and soon, through 
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sheer instinct, began to throw stones. 
The mob inside had now overpowered 
the guard, broken their pikes, and 
were thundering at the door of the 
first saloon. It high time to 
think of retreat ; the courtiers fled on 
every side, and Naclerio, who had also 
come to the palace, hid himself in the 
apartments of the vice-queen. With 
a crash, drowned by a yell of triumph, 
the shivered door fell in. Arcos re- 
pented too late of not having followed 
Caracciolo’s advice, for now he realised 
that lavish speech and brittle promises 
were vain. The confused trampling 
of coming feet, the frequent fall of 
shattered glass or splintered woodwork 
borne to his between frantic 
shrieks, told him, more plainly than 
even the white-lipped fear of his flying 
attendants, that the cup had 
flowed at last, and that Naples was in 
rebellion. 


was 


ears 


over- 


There was not a moment to lose. 
Ordering the doors to be locked 
behind him, Arcos hastened by a 


small spiral stairway into the square. 
The palace was abandoned, but to 
what a fate! Its shook 
beneath the tread, its walls re-echoed 
the the 
The people were pleased enough with 
their success to be wanton; they 
were sufficiently angered by the 
resistance they had encountered to 
vengeance upon everything 
within reach. It was a veritable joy 
to smirch the faces of those beautiful 
women on the walls; to dig the pike 
head into the their 
loveliness lived ; to shatter with one 
brave blow the marble on balustrade 
or balcony ; to hack and hew every- 
thing which had ministered to the 
comfort of their oppressors ; and then 
to fling all this ruin down upon the 
stones below, where already lay the 
parasol that had shaded the governor 
of the great Collateral Council with 
the torn papers of its secretary. 


floors 


oaths of victorious mob. 


wreak 


canvas where 
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Arcos had barely left the palace 
when he discovered that the draw- 
bridge of Castelnuovo had, through 
some mistaken order, been raised. 
Return was impossible, for the rioters, 
having found out his mode of escape, 
were searching the neighbourhood ; 
his only chance of safety now lay in 
seeking shelter at a convent belonging 
to the Minimi a little distance off. 
To reach it, however, he had to cross 
the square, and while doing so, a 
group of his pursuers recognised and 
seized him. <A knight of St. Jago 
passing by tore him from their 
clutches, and put him into his own 
carriage ; but the traces were cut, 
the coachman dragged from his seat, 
and Arcos recaptured. Again he 
was rescued, this time by a chance 
party of noblemen, who beat off -his 
assailants and placing him in their 
midst, half dead with fright, forced a 
passage through the mob. Guessing 
their destination, the rabble rushed to 
the convent gates, but the nobles were 
upon them before they could effect- 
ually block the approach. The heavy 
bolts were drawn back ; one instant 
of tempestuous fury met by desperate 
courage, and the Viceroy was saved. 
Caracciolo thrust him forward, and 
amid a hail of stones he reeled in 
among the trembling monks, while his 
baffled pursuers, now strongly _re- 
inforced, flung themselves upon the 
gate, shrieking for his blood, and 
making the stout bars quiver despite 
the beams with which those inside 
hastily secured them. 

It was a terrible moment, but help 
was now at hand. Above all this 
infernal tumult rose a voice which all 
Naples revered, and through the 
seething masses slowly came a man 
whom the most furious there dared 
not shoulder aside, <Ascanio  Filo- 
marino, the Cardinal Archbishop. 
He had been about to leave the city, 
but hearing of the disturbance had 


insisted on returning, although warned 
not to do so; and his appearance in 
the square at this critical moment 
probably averted a terrible scene of 
bloodshed. Through Filomarino the 
Viceroy communicated again with his 
loving subjects and once more glibly 
promised the abolition of all taxes. 
The Archbishop immediately sent 
messengers to distant parts of the 
town for the purpose of proclaiming 
the good news; at his suggestion the 
Custom-Houses and the _ tax-booths 
were pulled down; while he himself, 
as he relates, on his way back to the 
Gate of the Holy Ghost, published 
everywhere the Governor’s concessions. 
It was a time when all things were 
possible ; and incredible as it may 
seem, the riot might have been 
appeased by those simple means more 
suited to the domain of opera bouffe 
than the sphere of practical politics, 
if there were not other forces to 
be reckoned with beside the fickle, 
aimless multitude surging hither and 
thither in the great square. Would 
plotting Genuino forego his dreams of 
revenge because a kind-hearted priest 
came between a mob and its victim? 
Would Aniello, the obscure fisherman, 
who had just tasted the sweetness of 
power and seen men obey him, forget 
the insult to his wife or the blows of 
Carafa’s servants? Hatred is not so 
easily appeased ; gratified vanity and 
awakened ambition are not so lightly 
renounced. Accordingly, the good 
Archbishop had scarcely disappeared 
when rioting began afresh. Dis- 
appointed cupidity was at work ; the 
people felt cheated, surprised into 
forbearance against their wills, and 
were eager to indemnify themselves 
for their late indulgence to the pursy 
little man whom they had by the 
throat a few minutes before. 

Neither the Prince of Montesarchio 
nor Don Prospero Tuttavilla could 
obtain a hearing from the populace. 
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And the people’s voices too were 
the rattle of 
musketry and the cries of wounded 


soon drow ned by 


men; a Spanish guard, which be- 
longed to the palace, having been 


attacked by the people the soldiers 

were firing with deadly effect. 
Meanwhile Arcos 

the 


Elmo, where he knew 


was putting 
laboriously up 
leading to St. 


he could find safety at last; and the 


steep acclivity 


various garrisons of the city, realising 
that their 
for effective action, were 
which 
Castelnuovo, 


numbers were too small 
retiring to 
the 


whose stout 


a park adjoined palace 


and walls 
already sheltered the vice-queen, the 
ladies of her suite, and many wealthy 
families. 

The insurrection had now spread 
throughout all Naples. The dwellings 
of those who had grown rich by farm- 
marked out for 
destruction, the terrified owners flying, 


ing the taxes were 
without a thought of resistance, to the 
beach, where they offered the boatmen 
gold to take them off to Posilippo, any- 
where away from the rage of those 
upon whose misery they had battened 
so long. 

Thus approached the close of this 
eventful day ; 
terror, on the other intoxicating suc- 
With 
the deepening shadows of evening the 
most abandoned criminals in Naples 
crept forth from their hiding-places ; 
creatures around whose gaunt limbs 


on one side unreasoning 


cess. But worse was to come. 


hung in tatters the rags which still 
marked their sex and who shrunk as 
yet from even the fitful glare of the 
passing torches, forth they came half 
dazed to their 
troop, the embodied sins and shames 
Later in the night 


Saturnalia, a hideous 
of a great city. 
these, with many more, rushed to the 
prisons, broke open several, and yelled 
in the startled ears of Murder, Lust 
and Rapine the welcome news that 
they might come forth and work their 
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will by the light of burning roof-trees. 
High above all this horror the church- 
bells tolled piteously, while the sacred 


edifices themselves were lit up. The 
Theatines and Jesuits, leaving their 


convents, moved in processional order 


through the streets, chanting aloud 
but in vain. The lustiest voice that 


ever woke the Viserere or intoned the 
Dies Ire had no power to quell the 
with 


unbridled hordes 


and 


delirium of 


years of neglect tyranny to 
avenge. By degrees, however, the 
chaos resolved itself into at least 


the appearance of organised action. 
Following the advice of Genuino, an 
attack made upon the 
cutlers’ shops throughout the city, the 
people thus obtaining weapons, powder, 


was sword- 


and five pieces of cannon, all their 
operations being directed by Mas 
aniello. 

Soon again the gray light of morn 
ing fell upon the troubled town, upon 
the dark squadrons drawn up in the 
park, and upon the blanched cheeks 
of the watchers behind the embras- 
ures of Castelnuovo. The roll of the 
rataplan mingled with the matin-bell, 
for the citizens were being now ar- 
rayed in military order, not having 
forgotten their training under former 


rulers. 

Strangers now began to pour into 
the town from _ various quarters. 
Young farm-servants with downy 


cheeks and wondering eyes jostling 
the swarthy banditti of the mountains ; 
they had all come on the same errand 
and were all armed in some fashion. 
Arcos, who 
from St. Elmo to Castelnuovo, not yet 
abandoning the hope that something 
might be by diplomacy, had 
again opened negotiations with the 


had meanwhile gone 


done 


rebels. He selected the Prince of 
Montesarchio for his envoy, caring 
little whether that nobleman lost his 


life in the attempt, for the Viceroy, 
despite the loyal services they had 
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just rendered him, longed as eagerly 
as any rioter around Masaniello to see 
the power of the native nobility 
weakened and their prestige lowered, 
—a desire which was gratified during 
the progress of the insurrection and 
the war following. 

The mission of Montesarchio was 
fruitless ; even the oath he took in 
the church of the Carmelites had no 
effect. Still the Viceroy persevered, 
feeling sure he would gain his point 
if only a popular nobleman could be 
found toactasenvoy. This, however, 
was no easy thing, for the Neapolitan 
gentry like the Caraccioli, the Mintoli, 
the Pignatelli and the rest, had no 
claim either to the confidence or re- 
spect of their fellow-citizens, being 
simply on a small scale what their 
medieval prototypes had been through- 
out Italy, the systematic oppressors of 
the weak and the defenceless. At 
length a churchman suggested the 
name of Diomed Carafa, Duke of 
Maddaloni, and after much delibera- 
tion, failing a more presentable per- 
sonage, Arcos determined to employ 
him. 

The chances in favour of the new 
envoy, whose past career had not re- 
vealed any special aptitude for diplo- 
matic service, were eagerly discussed. 
It was remembered now, for the first 
time probably, as something to his 
credit, that he had not sinned very 
deeply against the people ; while on the 
other hand his reckless prodigality, his 
frequent duels, the headlong impetu- 
osity of his character, and the splendid 
accessories of the vivid, many-sided life 
he led, charmed the popular imagina- 
tion, investing witha halo of romance 
a personality which would have been 
striking enough without even the 
added glamour of rank and fortune. 
Moreover, though related to the former 
Viceroy, Medina, he had often openly 
broken the Spanish laws, troops being 
sent against him sometimes and quar- 


tered on his vast estates, which proved 
a mine of wealth to the government, 
seeing that within a few years he had 
been fined one hundred thousand 
ducats. Even at the very time when 
his help was sought by Arcos, he was 
occupying a prisoner’s cell in Castel- 
nuovo on account of some unusually 
violent deed. Such was the Duke 
Diomed, leader of many a revel and 
hero of many a brawl, who now entered 
the market-place of Naples in the 
novel character of peace-maker, a part 
he had been induced to assume on 
condition that he and his brother, 
Giuseppe, who shared his captivity, 
should be pardoned. 

Naples was at this moment virtu- 
ally ruled by three men, Masaniello, 
Genuino, and one Domenico Perrone, 
formerly captain of sbirri, now bandit, 
and yet destined to play a sinister 
part in the bloody drama. Of these 
the fisherman was undoubtedly the 
most single-minded, and in another 
age it is probable that the circum- 
stances which raised him to power 
would have developed only his nobler 
qualities; as it is, the measures he 
concerted during the first days of the 
revolt show him to have been pos 
sessed of rare administrative abilities ; 
nor was it till the close of his career, 
when terror had _ transformed his 
nature, that he proved himself the 
insensate tyrant of the people for 
whom he had done and suffered so 
much. 

Maddaloni’s embassy failed like the 
The citizens would have “no 
deceitful promises,” but vociferously 
demanded the privileges of Charles 
the Fifth, which gave them, through 
their deputies, a right of veto on all 
matters concerning the town. 

After a short parley, Carafa hastily 
retired, leaving the rebels to renew 


others. 


their work of destruction, which was 
now being systematically carried out. 
With the aid of his colleagues Masa- 
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niello drew up a list of houses belong- 
ing to those who had recently become 
rich, and when night again came its 
darkness was dispelled by the blaze 
from many a villa. Confusion reigned 


in the town. Again the churches 
were illuminated ; again the religious 
orders passed through the streets, 
endeavouring to stem the flood of 


licence ; and once more their efforts 
were vain, for nothing could quench 
the fury that, having smouldered so 
long in crushed and brutalised hearts, 
leaped up at last, resistless and con- 
suming, finding its expression in the 
terrible cry of the crowds as they 
watched the burning roofs: “ That is 
our blood! May those so perish in 
hell who have sucked it out of us!” 

The morning brought fresh troops 
of adventurers, flushed by sack and 
pillage, from the country outside, and 
with them came Maddaloni bearing a 
fresh olive-branch. This time it took 
the shape of a paper granting the 
pardon of past offences and guarantee- 
ing abolition of all taxes levied since 
the days of Charles the Fifth. The 
experiment proved disastrous. The 
people the evasion, in- 
terrupted the envoy while reading: 
they sought no pardon ; they demanded 
the privileges ; they would be content 


perceiving 


with nothing else; this was mere 
mockery! Fired by the howls of 
the crowd and inspired by the 
memory of his wrong, Masaniello 


suddenly sprang upon Maddaloni, and 
tore him by his long ringlets from his 
horse, while the mob screamed with 
delight, for it was a glorious thing to 
this redoubtable i down 


see seigneur 
in the dust at a feet. 


fisherman’s 
Duke Diomed’s escort returned without 
him.. 

The people nowrresumed their pillage, 
until they were recalled to hear what 
Giuseppe Carafa, the next messenger 
from Arcos, should lay before them. 
They heard him, Masaniello presiding, 
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but would make no terms, and sending 
him back, hurried off to new plunder. 
Over forty palaces were consumed 
that day. 

Sorely against his will the Viceroy 
was at length to employ 
Cardinal Filomarino, who was little 
likely, he knew, to become a party to 
any subterfuge. Indeed it is a signifi- 
cant fact that between the clergy of 
Naples and its temporal rulers there 
was scant cordiality. 

Armed with the charter of Charles 
the Fifth, which contained the much- 
vaunted privileges, Filomarino repaired 
next day to the market-place. He 
was courteously received, but when 
he began to read and explain those 
privileges so pertinaciously demanded, 
he found that his audience was either 
impatient or indifferent; and even 
while he spoke orders were given by 
Masaniello himself in direct opposition 
to the pacific measures he was advo- 
cating. The rioters were in no mood 
for conciliation; they were flushed 
with recent success, too, having taken 
prisoners a few divisions of Spanish 
soldiery whom Arcos had called to 
Moreover, they were well 
armed and provided against 
surprise, the principal streets being 
commanded by cannon, while from 
the lofty steeple of San Lorenzo their 
flag floated side by side with that of 
the King of Spain. Naturally, their 
mental attitude had undergone con- 
siderable modifications. 

The night of this day closed in like 
the preceding ones, amid triumph and 
destruction, the fisherman becoming 
infuriated by the news that Diomed 
Carafa, who had been detained prisoner 
under the guardianship of Perrone, 
had succeeded in escaping. This he 
did through the good offices of the 
bravo, having been acquainted with 
honest Domenico in his several charac- 
ters of police-officer and outlaw. Anger 
was not the only passion excited in 


obliged 


his aid. 
now 
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Masaniello’s breast when the parties 
of men sent out by him to retake the 
Duke returned empty-handed, for he 
knew this roisterer would never forget 
or forgive the insult he had received. 

Filomarino, who had meanwhile 
returned to the convent of the 
Carmelites, did not relax his efforts, 
and at length, after earnest entreaties 
and wearying negotiations, a com- 
promise was effected, practically on 
the lines laid down by Masaniello. 

All this labour was rendered vain 
by the impetuosity of Maddaloni, who, 
thirsting for revenge, did what any 
other gentleman of his time would 
have done; he commissioned Perrone 
to take the fisherman’s life. The at- 
tempt was to be made in the Car- 
melites’ convent itself while the 
banditti were to create a disturbance 
outside by attacking the people. By 
a strange coincidence, the moment 
selected for striking the fatal blow 
was when Masaniello should stoop to 
sign the agreement entered into be- 
tween the fortress and the town. 
The plot however miscarried: Perrone 
lost his life miserably; and after a 
furious struggle both within and 
without the convent, the banditti 
were routed with terrible carnage. 
As if to intensify the general horror, 
a cry was raised that the wells of 
Poggio Reale had been poisoned ; 
but the growing panic which this 
statement saused was promptly 
checked by Filomarino’s drinking, in 
the presence of the people, a little of 
the suspected water. A new turn 
was here given to the popular indig- 
nation by the discovery on Perrone’s 
person of a letter implicating not 
only Diomed Carafa but his brother 
Giuseppe. <A fruitless search, made 
immediately through the city, was on 
the point of being abandoned, when 
Masaniello himself learned from a 
dying bandit that Giuseppe was just 
then awaiting the issue of the at- 


to 
2] 
a 


tempted assassination at the convent 
of Santa Maria la Nuova. Thither 
four hundred armed and _ infuriated 
men instantly directed their steps. 
Warned of his danger, the nobleman 
fled, disguised as a friar, having hur- 
riedly penned a note to Arcos for 
help; but the missive being inter- 
cepted, only served to guide the mob 
upon his track the more readily, 
knowing as they did every winding of 
the dark narrow lanes in the vicinity 
of the convent. Finding himself 
closely pursued, he staggered, breath- 
less and fainting, up-stairs into the 
room of a common woman, promising 
her treasures untold if she would hide 
him for a while Possibly he remem- 
bered having heard in some forgotten 
time how a great Earl of Flanders 
thus escaped his enemies by appealing 
to a woman’s pity ; but the creature 
whose cupidity or compassion he en- 
deavoured to excite did not resemble 
the good housewife of Bruges. Lean- 
ing from her window, she beckoned 
to the pursuers beneath to come up. 
Carafa met them desperately, offering 
two thousand pistoles for his life. 
Scorning the bribe they dragged him 
away, and severing his head from his 
body, presented the hideous trophy to 
Masaniello, who, hurling filthy insults 
at it, beat the pallid features with a 
stick! This is bad enough; but it 
was surpassed by the demoniac fury 
exhibited towards the corpse bya man 
whom Carafa had once made kiss his 
feet. We shudder while we read, but 
who can fathom the depths of hopeless 
suffering, of impotent rage, that had 
long since overwhelmed the souls of 
those frantic wretches who now vented 
their spite upon the headless carcass 
in whose shadow they had so often 
crouched?) The downward career of 
the fisherman had begun. For him 
there was no more peace, no more 
security ; he had offered insults to 
the living and the dead Carafa that 
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The attack 
convent of 


could never be condoned. 
made the 
the Carmelites was already bearing 
bitter fruit. 
of tyrants ; 
Commodus, so also was it with 


upon him in 
Fear makes the worst 
with 
Masa- 


and as it was 
niello. 

Great precautions were taken to 
During 


was 


guard against a new surprise. 
the night 
obliged to keep a lamp burning before 


every householder 
his door, and no person, except priests 
bearing the last rites of their Church 
to the dying, were allowed to appear 
in the streets during the two hours 
after midnight ; 
were forced to lay aside their long 


even the ecclesiastics 


gowns, lest such a dress should afford 
But there was 
another danger yet more difficult to 


disguise for a bandit. 


avert, which harassed thenceforward 
the fisherman’s waking hours, for he 
knew that familiar 


with a deadlier weapon than the assas- 


his enemies were 


sin’s dagger. Accordingly, through 
fear of 
starved 


being poisoned, he almost 
himself, only just 
sufficient to sustain the life he clung 
to so passionately. 

Of little comfort to Masaniello was 
the brocaded dress in which Domenico 


eating 


Garguilo pourtrayed him, guiding his 
white steed at the head of an applaud- 
ing multitude; the 
possibly that he wore in the presence 
of the Spanish 


same costume 


governor, when on 


the fifth day of the insurrection 
Filomarino’s heroic efforts were 
crowned by success, and it was 


graciously notified to the faithful 
people of Naples that not only would 
their old privileges be confirmed, but 
new ones added, together with remis- 
sion of all punishment due for the 
crimes committed during the late out- 


burst. The place of meeting between 


Masaniello and Arcos was in the 
palace which had been reoccupied 
after the first burst of popular fury 
had passed away. It was in the 
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amid the sheen of 
burnished and the 
silken draperies, that they came face 
to face. Nothing had been left un- 
done to impress the fisherman with 


Alva, 


arms 


saloon of 
rustle of 


the majesty of Spain, and everywhere 
upon the walls his eye encountered 
Spanish 
valour. 


some fresh apotheosis of 
enterprise or of Spanish 
Masaniello knelt ; Arcos assisted him 
to rise, spoke kindly, and threw over 
his shoulders a gold chain, but all 
the while the military 
display outside the palace, and the 
skilful arrangements within, were pro- 
ducing their designed effect. If it 
be true that faltered 
before Philip, what can be expected 


formidable 


Demosthenes 


from a simple fisherman who thus 
recognised for the first time the 
magnitude of all he had done and 


dared? A meaner mind might have 
borrowed courage from its very hate, 
the 
but this man was only 


a greater from consciousness of 
its own worth ; 
a toiler of the sea, suddenly elevated 
to a pinnacle of fortune which his 
wildest dreams could not have scaled. 
His spirit was not sufficiently phleg- 
sufficiently self-contained 
the support the 
present with equanimity; and thus it 


matic nor 


to review past or 
happened that, while the shouts of 
the populace outside echoed in his 
ears, Masaniello, captain-general of 
the most faithful people, fell fainting 
at the feet of Arcos. 

The few 


days later by an imposing ceremony, 


interview was followed a 


during which the concessions granted 
were fully explained, the whole con- 
Deum intoned most 
fittingly by Filomarino. As Masaniello 
foot through the 
panies of the people, who were to 


cluding with a 7’ 


returned on com- 
remain under arms for the next three 
months until the royal assent should 
Madrid, he 
was everywhere saluted by lowered 
out 


be formally given from 


standards, while the bells 


rang 
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the joyous news that peace had 
returned to Naples. 

But what of her liberator, her 
champion? For him peace would 
nevermore stoop to enter the humble 
little cottage in the market-place. 
The Man of the People had had his 
hour, and the end was fast approach- 
ing. His abnormal mode of life was 
rapidly undermining both strength 
and intellect ; to his excited imagin- 
ation a dagger lurked under every 
cloak, a poisoned draught in every 
cup. We see the poor terrified soul, 
harassed by mortal dread, urged 
onward down its darkening path 
towards the only exit possible from 
a world where to live in fear is to live 
in hell. We read how the sumptuous 
furniture, the rich hangings of gold bro- 
cade, the costly pictures, the jewelled 
vases, the magnificent plate belonging 
to Maddaloni, were dragged from their 
hiding-place in the convent of Santa 
Maria della Stella, and piled up, a 
glittering heap, in the market-place, 
while troops of armed men scoured 
the adjacent country in search of the 
owner ; for the living Carafa was the 
spectre which haunted Masaniello 
amidst the courtesans, the flatterers, 
and the feasters whom his new wealth 
gathered readily round him. Unable 
to reach this terrible foe, he vented 
his rage on all that had been his, the 
villa at Posilippo, the mansion at Santa 
Maria della Stella, even the servants 
and the poor trembling musicians,— 
nothing escaped. But as the repu- 
tation of a great man strikes his 
traducers from the tomb, so the silent, 
tireless hate of Maddaloni struck 
Masaniello from afar. The _ inter- 
ception of a letter in cypher from the 
Duke, the more sinister because 
unintelligible, goaded the fisherman 
to fresh acts of madness. Now he 
will dine in his enemy’s desolate 
palace, now, changing his mind, in 
« neighbouring convent, the heads of 

No. 454.—vVoL. LXXVI. 


Carafa and his father, hacked out of 
their portraits, looking down suavely 
on the repast from the pikes which 
transfix them. Anon, clad in a richly 
laced suit belonging te the Duke, a 
diamond buckle gleaming in his hat- 
band, he gallops, a pistol in each hand, 
to the Viceroy’s gondola, whence he 
bathes and is dried with fine Dutch 
linen ; or, seated on the little stage 
he had caused to be erected before his 
house, he gravely receives the petitions 
presented him by his trembling clients, 
while the people in the neighbourhood 
are busy removing their effects in 
anticipation of the clearance to be 
made for the grand palace their cham- 
pion intends to build. 

It is at once a grotesque and a 
terrible picture ; and as it rises before 
us we recognise the inevitableness of 
the catastrophe it foreshadows. Yet the 
death he feared so much he recklessly 
inflicted on others. To be condemned 
by Masaniello it was only necessary 
to be accused by one of the mob; 
until even his immediate followers 
began to dread their leader’s outbursts, 
no one knowing when his own turn 
might come and his head go to swell 
the number of grinning skulls which 
stood in a ghastly row above the 
market-place. 
there were also for dissatisfaction with 
Those 
who sold food felt that they could not 
make an honest profit on their mer- 
chandise so long as the administration 
of their liberator continued. It was 
true that he had freed them from 
their taxes; but what gain was that 
if he forced them to sell their oil and 
corn at a fixed, and of course at an 
absurdly low price? The Captain- 
General of the most faithful people 
had clearly but a dim idea of political 
economy. 

Meanwhile, his mortal enemies were 
not idle, and assassins were again hired 
to rid the Viceroy of the King’s most 


Other grave reasons 


the existing order of things. 


U 
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faithful servant, with the connivance 
of Genuino, the treacherous sedition- 
monger, who was yet to end his dis- 
honoured days a fugitive from the 
scorn of his countrymen. The day of 
the Feast of Mount Carmel was fixed 
for the murder. On that fatal morn- 
ing the fisherman entered the church 
called Del Carmine, where Filomarino 
With hasty 
and uncertain steps he ascended the 
pulpit, whence he addressed the dis- 
persing congregation in a rambling 
speech. He complained of the in- 
constancy of the people, enumerated 
his services, foretold what would befall 
them if they deserted him, spoke of 
his sins, and advised others to confess 
theirs before the holy Virgin. He 
was interrupted, however, by an old 
woman, the traditional mouthpiece of 
popular common sense, who told him 
that the Mother of God would not 
listen to such nonsense; and finally 
some monks dragged him away to a 
cell, where he soon fell into a profound 
slumber, the first probably for many 
hours. From this sleep he was rudely 
aroused. The 


had just celebrated mass. 


conspirators, having 
witnessed the scene in the church, 
determined now to strike the 
now, when there were no guards in 


blow, 


their way, and the crowd had recoiled 
in vulgar horror from the “madman ” 

but the good monks, guessing their in- 
tention, endeavoured to conceal the lo- 
cality of Masaniello’s room. The sleeper 
Mistak- 
ing the voices for those of his own 
friends, he rushed out into the passage 
at the same moment as the assassins 
pressed into it. They fired as he 
advanced, and he fell instantly riddled 
with balls. One of them then hacked 
the head from the body, and all has- 
tened off, bearing the bloody thing 
aloft and cheering for the King of 
Spain. 
tingent of those very Alarbes he had 


was aroused by the clamour. 


Some boys, possibly a con- 
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been training little more than a week 
ago, took up the corpse between them 
and buried it outside the city walls. 
At first, the populace received the 
news of their hero’s fall with sullen 
apathy, and it was not until the next 
day (when bread suddenly rose in 


price) that they woke to the full 
extent of their loss. Then, in a 
burst of grief, they exhumed the 
body, replaced the head, and laid 


their darling, richly attired, upon a 
satin-draped bier. Popularity has 
been well defined as “the breath of 
a mob,” which “smells of its source 
and is gone ere the sun can set upon 
it.” But the people will always sor- 
row over a broken idol, even though 
they may have acquiesced in its de- 
struction. Let their hero be a Clo- 


dius or a Cesar, once dead they 
remember only his bounty or his 
triumphs. Thus it was with Ma 


saniello. Four thousand ecclesiastics, 
by order of Filomarino, led a train 
of forty thousand mourners; a grand 
and impressive sight as it slowly 
passed from the church of the Car- 
mine through the city amid murmured 
prayers and chanted litanies, whose 
responses mingled with the solemn 
tolling of bells and the clash of pre- 
sented arms. 

Night had fallen ere the long pro- 
cession returned to the church, and 
there, at the threshold of the sacred 
edifice, they laid him to rest, that 
charitable hearts, passing to and fro 
across the grave, might perchance put 
up a petition for his soul to our Lady 
of Carmel. In after years, when he 
had become a memory, it was proudly 
remembered how Naples had never 
so honoured a ruler before, and that 
from haughty Toledo to splendid 
Ossuna, no prince or viceroy of them 
all could boast so impressive a funeral- 
train as Masaniello, the fisherman of 


Amalfi. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US.! 


THe art of travelling is dead or 
dying; tourists we have, but no 
travellers. The facile railroad hustles 
the stranger from one end of Europe 
to the other; and the stranger is 
seldom content with his journey, 
unless he carry home with him a stout 
and profitable volume of notes. The 
ancient traveller was leisurely, delibe- 
rate, and observant. He could not, 
if he would, be tossed from one end 
of a country to the other by a dusty 
express. Forced to loiter, he was 
also forced to see; and since, the 
hideous machinery of polyglot hotels 
and officious interpreters was not in- 
vented, he had no resource but to 
learn so much of the language as 


should discover to him the mind and~ 


habits of the people. Moreover, as 
he was set upon a rare enterprise, he 
was rather a discoverer than a mere 
idler anxious to change his sky. The 
material before him was fresh and un- 
spoiled ; he might treat it in a style 
that was not jaded by custom nor 
perverted ‘by the guide-book. At 
times, after the manner of Herodotus 
and Sir John Mandeville, he would 
bring back fairy tales fitted rather for 
our entertainment than our belief ; 
but more frequently he was an acci- 
dental witness to history, who may 


‘1. Toe Enctanp or To-pay; from the 
Portuguese of Oliveira Martins. As OTHERS 
Sre Us; edited by Joseph Jacobs. London, 
1896. 

2. Across THE CHANNEL; from the 
French of Gabriel Mourey. Same series ; 
London, 1896. 

38. A Qvuor TIENT LA SUPERIORITE DES 
ANGLO -Saxons ; par Edmond Demolins. 
Paris, 1897. 

4. Norges sur Lonpres; par Madame 
Alphonse Daudet. Paris, 1897. 


still be consulted as an undesigned 
authority. When he travelled, as he 
commonly did, for travel’s sake, he 
was the true voyager, and he left 
behind him an indestructible record 
of fancy and insight. 

But to-day, when the railroad has 
destroyed mystery, and even the bag- 
man may explore the uttermost parts 
of the earth, travel is the pastime 
and business of the amateur. Now 
too often the amateur is content to 
generalise at first sight, and to pro 
claim a whole nation lame because he 
espies a wooden leg on the quay. Or 
he will substitute a political treatise 
for a faulty impression, forgetting that 
to comprehend a new society something 
more is necessary than a text-book and 
a sojourn in a hotel. Or, still more 
fatuous, he will bend an unknown 
country to the exigencies of a literary 
method, and attempt to psychologise 
the inanimate. Thus for M. 
America and England become (so to 
say) the hero and heroine of a cosmo- 
He twists such of 
their habits and customs as he is _per- 
mitted to detect with the same patent 
neglect of truth and reason wherewith 
he is wont to torture the plain mo- 
tives of a man about town. He is 
prepared to evolve a tragedy from the 
shape of a table, or to deduce a new 
morality from the fashion of a coat. 
But his is not legitimate travelling, 
and since his method is always superior 
to his observation, it is evident that 
he might have composed his “ impres- 
sions ” at home. 

The perfect traveller, on the other 
hand, is disturbed by no pre-occupa- 
tion. He has as eager a contempt for 
vu 2 


Jourget 


politan romance. 
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hasty generalisations as for flimsy 
theories. His light baggage contains 
a clean, unprejudiced eye and a swift 
memory. No tiresome handbook 
plumps his pocket with its bulk, or 
clogs his spirit with its false infor- 
mation. He sees for himself alone, 
but he does not mistake the casual 
sport of chance for the inevitableness 
of destiny. His very life is a romance, 
for if we have the true inspiration of 
the idler he knows not where to-morrow 
he will lay his head. Preferring as- 
pects to verities, he looks rather than 
thinks, and he would not, after the 
habit of the 
nation because he encountered an un- 


imbecile, condemn a 
amiable railway-porter, nor blind his 
with the half-re- 
membered history. Least of all does 
he swell his notebook 
upon an unknown and foreign litera- 
ture, having no desire to mislead his 


vision cobwebs of 


with discourses 


countrymen where he himself is igno- 
rant. But the perfect traveller is not 
often revealed. 
a glimpse of him, when he set out 
upon his donkey for the Cevennes ; 
and M. Maurice Barrés proved that 
Spain or the salt marshes of Provence 


Stevenson showed us 


may still yield secrets to the seeing 
eye and vivid intelligence. But each 
of these writers was equipped with 
his own philosophy before he set out, 
and the reflections of each were evoked 
at the touch of a new country upon a 
fertile brain. 

No land in all the world is so im- 
penetrable as England, which, loved 
unconsciously by her own inhabitants, 
the the sharpest 
foreigner. There is scarce a corner of 
dusky Africa so little explored and 
The 


fog, which in the stranger’s imagination 


eludes glance of 


so magnificently misunderstood. 


covers our inhospitable island both 
summer and winter, is not thicker than 
the which enwrap 
the unpractised, hostile brain of the 
Moreover the language 


monstrous errors 


hasty visitor. 
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which Shakespeare wrote, and which 
alone among tongues has preserved 
the shapeliness and sonority of the 
ancient Greek, seems more difficult of 
perception than London on a November 
day. Nor is it possible for a mind, 
trained in inexorable logic, to compre- 
hend a people governed less by reason 
than by tradition. Thus a traveller 
of Latin descent is wont to denounce 
what is no 
habit. And 
many causes 
hatred, born 


as deliberate 
more than the result of 
when you add to these 
of delusion an inveterate 
or envy and malice, you will under- 
stand that the title of Mr. Jacobs’s 
series, As Orners SEE Us, contains 
a palpable bull. The plan is excellent, 
if only for the sake of humour ; but 
the best plan fails which is ill carried 
out, and if we may base a judgment 
upon the first two numbers, Mr. 
Jacobs is not likely to achieve success. 
“Great care has been taken,” says the 
editor, “that the 
reports we give shall be competent ; ” 
but though their faults spring from a 
different weakness, we cannot imagine 
less competent observers than Messrs. 
Martins and Mourey. Each has his 
special ignorance, his special prejudice, 
and both are blinded thereby to 
England’s true strength and true 
weakness. “Here was an opportunity,” 
boasts Mr. Jacobs, “for doing a work 
of even national importance”; and the 
sum of accomplishment is to prove 
that a Portuguese gentleman hates 
the England which he has never seen, 
and that the most amiable of French 
writers isan enthusiastic Pre-Raphael- 
ite. Moreover it is the first duty of 
an international series to provide ac- 
curate and dignified translations, and 
in the delicate art of translation Mr. 
Jacobs’s collaborators have not been 
signally successful. Whether Tue 
ENGLAND oF To-pay is correctly ren 
we know not, as we have not 
an opportunity to consult the 


savagery 


observers whose 


dered 


had 
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original ; but the English phrase is as 
brusque as the Portuguese observa- 
tion, while Across THE CHANNEL 
bristles with positive errors. The 
translator knows little of French or 


French life, and makes nonsense of 


the simplest passages. For this there 
is no kind of excuse, since it is im- 
possible to palliate the needless per- 
version of an easily intelligible book. 
However, if Mr. Jacobs may not 
claim our congratulation for his series, 
in confronting us with M. Oliveira 
Martins he has afforded us an infinite 
deal of unintentional entertainment. 
We cannot call this Portuguese gen- 
tleman “competent”: we detect no 
“national importance” in his work ; 
but it is not often that a traveller 
combines in his single person all the 
faults of his class, and on that score 
nobody will deny that M. Martins 
has the highest claims on our con- 
sideration. And in another respect 
his sincerity is evident; he left the 
shores of Portugal bursting with 
hatred, and he seems determined that 
nothing in the world should temper 
his dislike. The ingenuity where- 
with he twists conflicting evidence 
to support a prejudged case is beyond 
praise. He doubtless expected to 
find Southampton wrapped in an un- 
pierced fog, but he made the best of 
his disappointment by cursing the 
sunlit fertility of the country. ‘There 
is no ground without its turf,” he 
exclaims in a passage of lofty indig- 
nation, “and upon the turf there 
are inevitably heavy oxen, sheep, 
and cows.” What would he have? 
A sandy desert and half starved 
cattle? Or did he hope for the 
satisfaction of his hate to find a forest 
packed with gibbering monkeys ? 
Even the flowers infuriated him ; “ so 
much jewellry,” says he, “ glistening 
so cruelly, fatigues the sight.” Once 
in London, however, he changes his 
tune; there he never sees the sun, 
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and still he is not content. The 
fertile meadows of Hampshire are 
instantly forgotten, and England is 
no better than an abode of black and 
shameful shade. But nothing dis- 
mayed, he sets forth in the darkness 
to discover the infamy of the land, 
and he is not long in detecting mon- 
strosities which hitherto have eluded 
the most vigilant tourist. ‘ Never to 
a Roman,” he asserts in a tone of 
sturdy conviction, “ would occur the 
idea of putting a parasol on the head 
of the Duke of York.” Similarities 
have often been found between the 
ancient Roman and the modern Eng- 
lishman,—even M. Martins, as will be 
seen, has discovered one—and this 
may partly account for our country- 
men having failed to provide His 
Royal Highness with a parasol. But 
it is at the entrance of Hyde Park 
that he achieves his richest discovery. 
There he found, “ exposed, naked, and 
of the size of a rhinoceros, the Duke 
of Wellington, in the attitude of 
Alcides, brandishing a kitchen-knife !” 
To this magnificent rebuke you can 
but raise your hat in gratitude ; and 
you are ready to forgive M. Martins all 
his peevishness, all his invincible 





blundering, for this brilliant vision 
of the Duke and his kitchen-knife. 
His journey was a penance, and 
during his sojourn in what he aptly 
calls the “Carthaginian capitol” he 
knew but few moments of real happi- 
ness. It is true that once he gives 
“vent to his sincere desire for admira- 
tion,” but even then he spoils the 
irony by adding that “he had to bow 
before the greatness of this people, 
fated like the Romans to rule.” How- 
ever, his head was not long bowed, for 
he speedily lifts it to enunciate the 
obvious proposition that he is “in a 
bad humour.” How indeed, should 
he be happy when on all sides he 
saw nothing else than gluttony and 
drunkenness? Other men speak ; the 
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Englishman either grunts or _hic- 


coughs. The Englishwoman’s palate, 
he confesses with exquisite taste, 


reminds him “of salted meat swim- 
ming in sauces that scratch 
throat ” ; 
gross a_ people 
cannot find the pleasure. 
Whatever is not the 
result of accident: “ The good qualities 
of the English are tempered by educa- 
tion ; the inferior ones impress us with 
their naturalness.” So he wandered 
from place to place, seeing nothing 
and rebuking all. Now it is the Crystal 
Palace whereon he frowns ; 


one’s 
and in the presence of so 
“we continentals” 
smallest 
intolerable is 


now he 


withholds the smile of satisfaction 
from Hampton Court. But every- 
thing, — man, architecture, atmo- 
sphere—is equally vile. When the 
sightseers are silent, he denounces 


them as a crowd of imbeciles, incapable 
of joy; when they are joyous, they 
lack the instinctive delicacy, which is 
the mark of the “continental prole- 
tariat.” St. Paul’s provokes his dis- 
taste ; the Tudor style is too irregular 
for his chaste fancy; while West- 
minster Hall “ has characters in 
common with the dwellings of those 
who are obliged to live in a state of 
divorce from ambient nature.” Yet 
he boasts that Hampton Court “ was 
one of the places in which he best 
learned to understand England.” 
What he learned there we know not, 
since he has scrupulously locked it 
within his own breast. Did the banks 
of the Long Water perchance reveal 
to him that drunkenness is not con- 
fined to the to 
the masculine sex, and that the word 
genteel is ever on the Englishman’s 
tongue? At any rate he makes these 
statements with charming dogmatism, 
and you wonder whether he fell into 
bad company, or whether some hu- 
mourist amused himself with the 
ancient sport of pulling the traveller’s 
Yet despite the misery 


miserable classes or 


and 


leg. 
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horror of London, M. Martins did not 
vain. The British 
Museum was a generous reward for 
all his toil and all his displeasure. 
He visited that building with a set 
purpose, found it perfect. 
The Egyptian mummies “ transported” 
him, and the marbles of the Parthenon, 
“in spite of the barbarity with which 
Lord Elgin treated them,”—a barbarity 
he is careful not to specify—permitted 
him to enjoy some moments of pure 


cross the sea in 


and he 





beauty. But it was neither Greece 
nor Egypt that tempted M. Martins 
to Bloomsbury; the library was his 


only be 
described in his own words. “ As to 
books,” he writes in 


goal, and _ his purpose can 
its richness in 
one of his most moving passages, “ I 
a proof by seeing if 
my were there, and I 
found them all in the catalogue.” 
He found them all in the catalogue! 
Thus was the object of his journey 
fulfilled; and though England 
drunken and gluttonous, though she 
be indelicate and morose, though she 
grunt and though her 
favourite word yes is the mark of a 
rudimentary mind, yet she possesses 
the complete works of M. Oliveira 
Martins! And thus her ultimate 
salvation is assured. 

But M. contentment is 
sudden and shortlived. The presence 
of his priceless works in the British 
Museum has not yet quickened the 
wit of England, and we are soon 
taught that the English 
have no sun they cannot be either 
philosophers or artists ; they have not 
a spark of synthetic genius. a 
In England there are painters but 
not painting.” But M. Martins does 
not he can live without the 
plastic arts. “When the English 
lyre of the Victorian age produced 
poems like Avrora Lerten by Eliza- 
beth Browning I do not want painters 
to make understand it.” How 


wanted to have 


own works 


be 


hiccough, 


Martins’s 


* because 


care ; 
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ever, even an admiration of AURORA 
LEIGH cannot long detain him; and 
he is soon off again to explain that 
Englishmen are sadly lacking in 
intelligence. It is not only patent 
to this “ continental” Portuguese that 
the country, which gave birth to 
Newton and Lord Kelvin, knows 
nothing of mathematics, but he also 
proclaims aloud that our greatest 
writers are “sectarians incapable of 
objective history.” And who are 
greatest writers? No one,—not even 
a “continental” — could ever guess ; 
yet here it is written down in plain 
black and white,—Grote and Glad- 
Was there no friend to tell 
this reckless humourist that Grote 
was a banker interested in Greek, 
and that Mr. Gladstone is (shall we 
say?) a statesman? In brief, from 
first to last he is pursued by a 
fatality of error even more remark- 
able than the fury of hatred which 
he brought with him from Lisbon. 
His admiration of Mrs. Browning 
suggests a knowledge of English 
poetry, and you almost wonder that 
he did not follow the example of that 
famous young person of Portugal, 





stone. 


Whose tastes were 
nautical ; 

So he climbed up a tree 
And looked at the sea 
And vowed that he ne’er would leave 

Portugal. 


exceedingly 


Yet we may be well content that he 
did not ; for he has revealed to us. our 
greatest writers,—Grote and Glad- 
stone ; and he has discovered, hidden 
away in our own Hyde Park, the Duke 
of Wellington, naked, unashamed, and 
brandishing a kitchen-knife. 

M. Mourey is a traveller of a different 
talent and a different temper. He 
came to London with the sympathy 
which alone makes vision possible, and 
a determination to appreciate all that 


was most sincerely and _ patently 


English. But being enslaved by a 
prejudice more attractive, yet no less 
misleading than that which possesses 
M. Martins, he also saw our capital in 
a false light. For him London is a 
veritable fairyland of sentiment and 
good-will. The ladies of the pavement 
are nymphs who wandered, 
golden-tressed and hollow-eyed, from 
the pictures of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. He invests the simplest action 
with all the attributes of majesty and 
unselfishness. An inscription scrawled 
upon a wall reveals to him a subtle 
meaning hidden from the profane eyes 
of Englishmen. A drinkng-bar in 
Piccadilly serves as the text for a 


have 


sermon, and he weaves a poignant 
tragedy round the girls who dance 
at West Kensington. He describes 
an exhibition of flowers grown in 
the slums with tears in his eyes, 
and furbishes a simple charity with 
the noblest emotions. But strangest 
freak of all, he sees the whole of 
London through the eyes of a Pre- 
Raphaelite, and he knows not that 
the influence of Tue Germ is as dead 
as the pallid estheticism of twenty 
years ago. The phantasy is almost in- 
credible ; a London peopled by haggard 
damsels, clothed in sacks of dingy silk, 
whose most flippant action is informed 
by an angular spirituality! Yet this 
phantasy flashes continually before 
the eyes of M. Mourey. A _ too 
earnest study of Rossetti has rendered 
him incapable of looking with sim- 
plicity at the simplest scene. On 
every doorstep he hoped to find a 
lachrymose maiden, staunching the 
tears of misery with her dishevelled 
hair. He wandered to Oxford Street 
in search of De Quincey’s Ann, who 
must be footsore by this, if she has 
still remained faithful to her stony- 
paved and stony-hearted step-mother. 
A house to him is not a mere dwelling- 
place wherein to pursue one’s work 
and to take shelter from the storm ; 
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it is not even a thing of ornament 
and elegance ; it is, after the ancient 
formula, a reflection of somebody else’s 
soul. The suburban villa, to which 
the husband returns “after the worry 
and trouble of the day” is a vision 
“of family love and sweet content.” 
And as M. Mourey wandered in Ham- 
mersmith perchance or in the wilds of 
Fulham, he “ dwelt in thought on the 
soul of Philip Webb”? What Mr. 
Webb did to merit this sentimentality, 
we know‘not ; but the effect upon a 
logical brain of an unaccustomed 
wstheticism is worthy of record. So 
M. Mourey 
always mourning a national disaster. 
The defeat of Ladas at Newmarket 
“a terrible misfortune,” while 
the loss of the Valkyrie made him 
weep, and you wonder whether he 
exchanged concerning 
these sporting mishaps with his de- 


sojourned in London 


was 


confidences 


voted apostles of a forlorn medievalism. 
In the matter of sport, by the way, 
it will be noted that he had the 
excellent luck which deserts 
his countrymen; it was his to witness 
in one week the University boat-race 
and a cricket-match. Not often are 
time and space thus annihilated to 
make a tourist happy. 

Weighted with so many prejudices, 
Even 
tossetti, for whom he 


seldom 


he can describe nothing aright. 
his essay upon 
professes a loyal sympathy, is biassed 
by a wholly unjustified sensibility. 
The author of THe Biessep DamozeL 
has long been an occasion for mis- 
understanding ; while the early bio- 
graphers, who rushed upon the market, 
represented him as an Italian saint, 
the later would prove him an adept 
and, though M. 
Mourey wisely avoids this indiscretion, 


at a hard bargain ; 


he is unable to bring his hero down 
from the heaven of an_ effeminate 
sanctity. For him Rossetti is still a 
feeble abstraction, not a man doing 


lis work, and taking his ease, as a 
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poet should. Yet he has the literature 
of Pre-Raphaelitism at his finger-ends, 
and even if he does choose his authori- 
ties with an engaging ingenuousness, 
here at least he should not be at 
fault. You are not therefore sur- 
prised at the blunders to which more 
worldly topics betray him. Like 
other strangers he is unable to ap- 
preciate our architecture at its proper 
value. Perhaps it is that a study of 
Mr. has driven him into an 
unreasoning admiration of a Gothic 
style; perhaps it is that his sense is 
perturbed by that which is merely 
vast. But having described in an 
access of enthusiasm the Tower Bridge, 
that outrage upon propriety and pro- 
portion as “eloquently accurate,” he 
condemns “the dark commonplace 
walls of Greenwich Hospital.” What 
would he say of an Englishman who 
preferred the Gare St. Lazare to the 
Trianon of Versailles? 

M. Mourey, then, has failed, and 
you regret his failure, for he possesses 
many of the traveller’s best qualities. 
He is armed with an invincible ap- 
preciation, and nothing can defeat his 
amiable approval of England and the 
English. But he lacks knowledge, he 
lacks insight, or rather his insight is 
so profound that he sees right through 
the common facts of life into motives 
which cannot have actuated even the 
decaying shadows of Pre-Raphaelitism. 
In brief, his book, hastily compiled, 
may be hastily put away, for it ex- 
presses merely a phase of his own 
would shift and 
Very dif- 
ferent in motive and design is M. 
Edouard Demolins’s A QUOI TIENT LA 
SUPERIORITE DES ANGLO-SAXONS, a 
book which has justly perplexed and 
irritated the French Press. Now, M. 
Demolins is an openly professed 
Anglo-maniac, and he is haunted by 
the universal encroachment of the 
British Empire. success he 


tuskin 


deception, which 
change at a second visit. 


In our 
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sees the triumph of English education 
and English ideas, and he is sanguine 
enough to believe that success will 
await whomsoever adopts our methods 
of life and policy. His appreciation 
is as flattering as his reason is un- 
sound. Education is part of the 
national character; and if it influ- 
ences character, it is none the less 
born of that character which it is 
framed to influence. The pitiless 
logic of a French school is as necessary 
to France as our freer method is in- 
evitable in England. Each is the 
result of nature and temperament, and 
it were easier to organise a Utopia than 
to change a fixed temperament by a 
new rule of instruction. And even if 
M. Demolins did realise his ambition, 
what would be the effect? France 
would sacrifice the privilege of making 
excellent Frenchmen to the doubtful 
advantage of training a squad of 
spurious Englishmen. One would 
have thought that that education was 
best which most readily developed the 
national temper; one would have 
thought also that the experience of 
centuries was a surer guide than the 
whim of a doctrinaire. But to M. 
Demolins priority is a cause, and he 
would urge his countrymen to follow 
an alien example, in the vain hope 
that thereby they might achieve a 
triumph hitherto denied. Happily 
his countrymen could not, even if they 
would, accept his advice. The world 
is not yet threatened with uniformity ; 
the differences which separate the 
French from the English character 
will not grow appreciably weaker, 
nor is it by aping the follies of a 
neighbour that a nation gathers 
strength and cultivates progress. 
However gratifying the praise of 
M. Demolins may be to our national 
pride, it is wholly misdirected. Had 
he quoted the old catchword con- 
cerning the playing-fields of Eton, 
had he extolled our system of 
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public schools, our whole-hearted de- 
votion to sport and the classics, his 
argument, though irrelevant, might 
have been sound. But it is not the 
older schools that evoke his admira- 
tion; he is even bold enough to 
exclaim against the tyranny of sport. 
He has discovered that the safety 
of England depends upon a private 
school which has only been es- 
tablished eight years. Moreover, the 
character of this institution, as un- 
folded by M. Demolins, is absolutely 
anti - English. It seems, indeed, 
particularly well framed for the 
fashioning of the prig, and its only 
counterpart in history is that College 
of Cempuis which failed to win the 
approbation of the French Govern- 
ment. But for M. Demolins the un- 
known is magnificent, and he is 
resolute in praise of all the fanciful 
experiments in spite,— emphatically 
not on account — of which England 
preserves her grandeur. With an 
ill-starred eloquence, for instance, he 
admires an intellectual orgie, called a 
Summer Meeting, held in Edinburgh 
for the glorification of Social Science 
and those other drab studies which 
make not for action but for the con- 
fusion of the intellect. Thus also he 
wonders at the achievements of Uni- 
versity Extension; and if only he 
had studied this ingenuous method of 
throwing dust in the people’s eyes 
more thoroughly, he would recognise 
that the apostles of half culture have 
naught in common with the merchant- 
adventurers who have founded our 
In fact, M. Demolins fell 
into the hands of the Philistines, 
who forbade him to understand the 
narrow, rigid, unintelligent, admirable 
system of education, to which we owe 


colonies. 


our conspicuous qualities of dogged- 
ness and pertinacity. Even if France 
were persuaded to take his counsel, 
she would but add a handful of 
smatterers to her population, and 
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defer indefinitely the solution of the 
colonial problem. 

From this kindly but misguided 
disquisition it is pleasant to turn to 
Madame Daudet’s Norges sur LonpREs. 
Madame Daudet theory to 
support, is only concerned to 
give a quick, sincere vision of the 
London that she saw,—of London 
in its holiday guise, flooded with 
sunlight and brilliant with flowers. 
She did not stay so long in a strange 
land as tod be tempted below the super- 
ficial aspect of things, and her gay, 
delightful little book is the result of 
a first impression, genuine and vivid. 
Is it won 
those 


has no 


she 


London in the season! 
derful that it 
are bidden to expect the darkness of 
a murky fog? The.eager débutantes 


enchants who 


rushing to the drawing-room, the 
Life-Guards in their gorgeous uni- 


forms, the perfect equipages of the 
Park, the splendour of the opera,— 
Madame Daudet describes them all 
with sympathetic intelligence and in 
a style of singular aptitude and 
delicacy. The justice of her obser- 
vation is indeed remarkable. <A 
false ambition never persuaded her to 
explain what she had only glanced at, 


and almost alone among foreigners 
she carried away an accurate im- 
pression from Oxford. Above all, 


she was not disturbed by the cus- 
tomary superstitions of her country- 
she without malice, and 
recorded without What 
struck her most intimately in London 
was neither the black atmosphere nor 
the universal drunkenness, which are 
the memories of the un- 
happy but its perfect 
silence. The discovery seems almost 


men ; saw 


prejudice. 


dominant 
Portuguese, 


' 


paradoxical. Yet how right it is! 
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If you change Paris for London, you 
feel an inexplicable serenity, despite 
the doubled traffic and the ceaseless 
flow of and foot-passengers 
But the cabs glide over wood pave- 
ments, the foot-passengers are too 
phlegmatic to loudly or to 
gesticulate gaily, and the result is 
silence. You have felt the quietude 
yourself a thousand times without 
giving it a definite expression, and 
it was reserved for Madame Daudet’s 
quick insight to recognise the con 
trast which opposes London to Paris. 
Yes, it is silence,—the silence not of 
sleep but of smooth roads and swift 
activity. 

Thus of all our travellers it is the 
least pretentious most nearly 
approaches the truth. It is scarce 
possible to believe that the joyous city 
of her impression is really the Inferno 
of M. Oliveira Martins, who describes 
a horror beyond the bounds of time 
and place. But the eye is the willing 
servant of the prejudiced brain, and 
easily blinds itself in the service of 
its master. Wherefore travelling is 
the most difficult and delicate of the 
arts. Now and again a stranger may 
visit London,—like Stendahl—and see 
strange things in a just relation. Yet 
for the most of men a foreign country 
serves only to feed the spleen or to 
encourage a whim. So M. Demolins 
would establish a generous appreciation 
upon false arguments ; so M. Martins 
would colour even the flowers of the 
fields with the venom of his peninsular 
dislike ; and only Madame Daudet, 
who visited England with no desire of 
preaching or proving, is able to show 
us London as it appears in May to a 
foreign eye of sensibility and cultiva 
tion. 
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THE SENTIMENT 


OF CHIVALRY. 


BuRKE AND Scorvr. 


Nor the least interesting circum- 
stance in the ever memorable year 
1897 will hereafter be considered the 
unveiling of Sir Walter Scott’s bust 
in Westminster Abbey, and _ the 
speeches delivered on that occasion by 
Mr. Arthur Balfour and the American 
Ambassador, Colonel Hay. It ac- 
quires additional interest from the fact 
that in the same year, 1897, occurs the 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Edmund Burke, which took place on 
the 9th of July. To both of these 
yreat men may be applied without 
hyberbole the words of Pericles, 
“raga yh Taos (the whole earth is 
their tomb).” No memorial was re- 
quired to perpetuate the memory .of 
either. Scott’s tomb is in the human 
heart wherever in this Western hemi- 
sphere civilization and literature have 
found a home. It is no reproach 
therefore either to England or Scot- 
land that they did not do sooner what 
Scott had done for himself. When a 
great man’s name is once inscribed 
among the immortals no injury can 
be done to him by the postponement of 
an earthly monument. On the con- 
trary, when it is intended only to ex- 
press the veneration of the living the 
longer it is delayed the more weight 
does it possess. The homage rendered 
to Scott on the 21st of last May was 
the accumulated homage of two gene- 
rations; and no one therefore need 
regret, as Mr. Balfour very justly 
pointed out, that no memorial of him 
was placed in Westminster Abbey 
immediately after his decease. 

But the same speaker called atten- 
tion to the fact that Scott is one of the 
very few great English men of letters 


who had not to wait for the growth of 
their fame in other countries till they 
themselves had passed away. Mr. 
Balfour said he knew of only two 
others “who during their own life- 
time had produced so great and so 
direct an effect upon the course of 
literature in other countries.” These 
two were Byron and Richardson. 
Colonel Hay bore equally strong testi- 
mony to the wide and rapid spread of 
Scott’s popularity in America. His 
lines had gone out upon the earth and 
his words to the ends of the world. 
Nowhere, said the American Ambas- 
sador, had his writings received a more 
loving welcome than in America. The 
youth of America revelled in Scott 
He had 
heard his father, who lived in Ken- 
tucky, say that they would saddle their 
horses and ride fifty miles into an ad- 
joining county, when a new Waverley 
Novel was expected. “ Everywhere 
on the continent, in the East or the 
West, wherever there was a pioneer 
settlement in a half subdued district 
the books most read were these 
romances of chivalry which Scott was 
pouring forth with a rich facility and 
kind of joyous fecundity. 

The romance of Courts and Princes 
was vividly appreciated in the prairies 
aud forests of the frontier where the 
power of democracy was supreme, and 
nowhere was the glamour of legend 
and tradition more keenly realised 
than in these half reclaimed districts 
of the earth’s surface.” 


when America was young. 


I have quoted this passage because 
it is immediately connected with what 
is to follow, and while directly ex- 
plaining the cause of Scott’s popularity, 
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suggests also the cause of Byron’s. 
Of Richardson’s influence on foreign 
literature we need not speak now. It 
But 
Scott and Byron were contemporaries ; 
and what was the secret of the influ- 
ence ascribed to them by Mr. Balfour, 
what had they in common, widely 
differing as they did in the class of 
sentiments they appealed to and in 
the principles which they represented? 
It lies almost on the surface. At the 
end of the last and the beginning of 


lies rather out of our path. 


the present century there were 
two movements acting on European 


Society, the reaction towards feudal- 
ism, and the advance towards liberal- 
ism. }yron represented the last ; 
and the peculiarity of Scott is that in 
a sense he represented both. 

What has often struck me as an 
interesting fact is that scarcely had 
the world been told that the age of 
chivalry was past ere the great apostle 
of chivalry, the inspired artist who 
was to make the dry bones live, 
appeared on the horizon. The Re- 
FLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN 
FRANCE was published in 1790; Tri 
MINSTRELSY OF THE ScotrrisH BORDER 
appeared in 1802, and for many years 
before that Scott had been busily 
employed in collecting materials for 
it; in the words of his friend Short- 
reed, “he was making himself all the 


time.” Burke died in 1797, and 
Scott took up the succession. For 
in examining the state of public 


feeling not only in England but in 
Europe a hundred years ago, it is 
impossible not to see that Burke and 
Scott were fellow-workers in the same 


vineyard. And thus we are brought 


to the central point of interest, as it” 


seems tome, in the ceremony of last 
May. “In what, then,” said Mr. 
3alfour, “did Scott’s greatness per- 
manently consist? His greatness was 
venture to think, to the 
same general cause to which all great 


owing, I 
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ness is due, namely, the coincidence 
of special and exceptional gifts with 
those special and exceptional oppor- 
tunities in which those gifts may have 
the greatest and the freest play.” 
This passage is not worded with the 
same accuracy as Mr. Balfour would 
have displayed in writing. Scott’s 
greatness did not of course consist in 
his opportunities ; his opportunities 
were the cause of his greatness. But 
It is quite true 
that a hundred years ago, the hour 
and the man, in the language of Meg 
Merrilies, had both come. The re- 
action and the poet met together on 
the threshold of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the one found its bard 
and the other his true mission. 

ut Burke had struck the keynote 
first in his well known picture of the 
Queen of France. The “nation of 
gallant gentlemen,” the “ten thou- 
sand swords leaping from their scab- 
bards to even a look that 
threatened her with insult,”—in these 
words we hear the solitary trumpet- 
note proclaiming from afar that a new 
challenger is in the field, and that 
and calcula- 
tors,” are not to have it all their own 


that is a mere slip. 


avenge 


* sophists, economists, 
way. Burke was perhaps as much 
indebted to his imagination as Scott 
but his instinct was correct. 
His description of the ancien régime, 
—‘the generous loyalty to rank and 
sex. the unbought grace of 
life, the cheap defence of nations, the 
nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprise ”—agrees but remotely with 
Lord Chesterfield’s picture of France 
before the Yet 
ever at variance with actual facts, it 
is not exactly false; the sentiment 
is true. I believe that Burke had no 
particular period in his mind when 
these the 
spirit, the character of chivalry which 
He knew what it 
ought to be, what it professed to be, 


was ; 





Revolution. how- 


he wrote words; it was 


he apostrophised. 




















and this he assumed it to be. 
Whether it survived or not in any 
particular country he did not stop 
to enquire. Feudalism had been the 
cradle of chivalry. French society 
was constructed on a strictly feudal 
basis, a system to which these virtues 
were indigenous. And if they were 
smothered by weeds, he might still 
have supposed that a great and pas- 
sionate crisis, stirring the human heart 
to its lowest depths, would rouse them 
from their lethargy. 

Whatever was the case in France, 
the age of chivalry could not have 
been altogether a thing of the past 
in a century which witnessed the 
devotion of Scotland to the Stewarts 
and of Hungary to Maria Theresa. 
But causes with which Jacobitism 
had nothing to do had for some years 
been tending in the same direction, 
and will have to be noticed when we 
come to the confluence of the political 
and the literary movements. Scott 
understood this. He saw that Burke 
had touched a chord to which the 
whole nation eagerly responded, and 
that the spirit to which he appealed 
had only to be clothed with human 
form and exhibited in action with 
the reality which a poet could com- 
mand to evoke a torrent of popular 
enthusiasm. He and Burke together 
smote the stony rock of eighteenth 
century materialism and the living 
water of romance gushed forth 

It must not be supposed from any 
of the foregoing remarks that I wish 
to represent Scott as having taken 
a commercial view of the situation, 
or as having deliberately prepared the 
supply because he foresaw the demand. 
He could never have won the homage 
of millions by such a process as that. 
[ mean only that the sentiment which 
he himself felt he saw that Burke 
had communicated to the rest of the 
world, and that, warmed by his 
eloquence, the public mind was now 
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ripe for the reception of ideas which 
he had long cherished in private. He 
began with the belief, very natural 
to a writer in the year 1800, thit 
poetry was the properif not the only 
channel through which such ideas 
should be conveyed; and we may 
amuse ourselves with wondering what 
his future would have been had he 
never discovered the forgotten manu- 
script of WaverLEY among his hooks 
and flies and fishing-lines. My own 
opinion is that so soon as he left off 
writing verse he would have found 
some other outlet for the poetic 
and romantic flame which burned 
within him to be absolutely necessary. 
He would not have competed with 
Byron, and he could hardly have 
turned the lock on his imagination 
for the rest of his life. He would 
have gone mad. Who does not re 
member that glorious passage in 
Hyperion, the picture of Asia among 
the other Titans : 


For she was prophesying of her glory ; 

And in her wide imagination stood 

Palm-shaded temples, and high rival 
fanes 

By Oxus or in Ganges’ sacred isles. 


The analogous visions of castles and 
abbeys, forests and mountains, battles 
and tournaments, with which Scott’s 
wide imagination teemed would have 
forced him to write. He could not 
have helped himself. 

The charm which these pictures 
possessed for the backwoodsmen of 
North America is one of the most re- 
markable features in the~history of 
the Waverley Novels. It has nothing 
+to do with the mere vulgar love of 
a lord which certain rather shallow 
satirists have imputed to the great 
democratic Republic. It is rather of 
a piece with that intense interest in 
the past history of the mother-country 
which is so amiable a trait in the 
modern American. It may well be, 
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too, that the life led by these men, 
such men as Colonel Hay’s father lived 
among, face to face with Nature, and 
far removed from anything sordid or 
degrading, attuned their minds to the 
grandeur of the Waverley 
dramas, unspoiled by meretricious aids, 
and to the exhibition of those primary 
passions of human nature, which owe 
very little, in any of them, to the con- 
ventionalities of civilisation, and in 
the majority nothing. I have heard 
it said that the Waverley Novels are 
special favourites with sailors, and I 
They 
that go down to the sea in ships, and 


simple 


suppose on the same principle. 


occupy their business in great waters, 
are conversant for the most part with 
phenomena that elevate and purify 
the mind and predispose it, as they 
the backwoodsmen of 
America, towards writers like Sir 
Walter Scott. And here it may be 
proper to add what is no detraction 
from the merits of either, that both 
Burke and Scott owed some of their 
immediate popularity to the highly 
wrought state of public feeling created 
by a great war in which we were 


predisposed 


fighting for our life against a formid- 
The 


two writers and the public passion 


able and most malignant enemy. 


acted and reacted on each other. 
Burke's the 
vulgarity, the brutality, and the ignor- 
ance which formed the worst side of 
the French Revolution, as they do of 
all revolutions, and he never looked at 
the best. His imagination was taken 
captive by the brilliancy, the historic 
associations, the romantic traditions, 
the high-born gallantry, which consti- 
tute the finest side of the old French 
monarchy, and he never looked at the 
worst. I can entertain no doubt that 
his example set Walter Scott, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, upon doing 
the same for feudalism. In Burke’s 
Marie Antoinette we see Scott’s Mary 
Stewart. She too had once been as 


protest was against 


“delightful a vision as ever lighted 
on this orb, glittering like the morning 
star, full of life and splendour and 
joy.” See her at the window of the 
castle after her escape from Lochleven. 

“ The beauties of the 
lovely woman, too, moved the military 


unadorned 


spectators more than the highest dis- 
play of her regal state might ; and 
what might have been deemed too free 
in her manner of appearing before 
them, was more than atoned for by 
the enthusiasm of the moment, and by 
the delicacy evinced in her hasty re- 
treat. Often as the shouts died away, 
as often were they renewed till wood 
and hill rung again, and many a <leep 
oath was made that morning on the 
that the hand 
should not part with the weapon till 
Mary Stewart was restored to her 
rights. But what are promises, what 
the hopes of mortals? In ten days these 
gallant and devoted votaries were slain, 
were captives, or had fled.” Who can 
fail to be struck with the resemblance 
between the two queens ? 

In their treatment of these 
bewitching heroines Burke and Scott 
show themselves true exponents of 
the genuine principle of 
This had nothing to do with questions 
of character or morality. It consisted 
in the protection of the weak against 
the and more especially of 
feminine weakness against mascaline 
The knight who delivered 
the lady was not first to stop and 
cross-question her about her antece- 
dents, to put her on her oath as to 
her chastity. It was sufficient that 
she woman in distress; if a 
lovely woman so much the better, of 
course, but the knight was not absolved 
from his duty by the absence either 
of virtue or beauty. Francis asked 
Burke, “ Are you such a determined 
champion of beauty as to draw your 
sword in defence of any jade upon 
earth, provided she be handsome?” 


cross of the sword, 


two 


chivalry. 


strong, 


violence. 


was a 
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The answer is, “ Yes, if the jade is 
being brutally insulted, or cruelly and 
unjustly punished.” Sir Philip had 
forgotten the origin of chivalry. So, 
too, Roland Greme is given to under- 
stand that he sees only in Mary of 
Scotland an imprisoned princess kept 
iu durance vile by her own rebellious 
subjects, and that it is his duty to 
deliver her without asking any incon- 
venient questions. At the sight of 
beauty in distress the knight’s sword 
“leaped from its scabbard,” and it was 
time enough when the lady was in 
safety to ask for her character. 

Chivalry is the friend of falling 
causes, of maligned beauty, of all 
weaker sides in general. And if it 
paused to argue about righteousness, 
the victim would be lost before an 
arm was raised in its defence. That 
question comes before another tribunal, 
and Burke, it is clear, was thoroughly 
imbued with this doctrine, possibly 
even more so than Sir Walter. 

Burke’s influence on contemporary 
events, on public opinion, both at 
home and abroad, was probably while 
he lived quite equal to Scott’s, and of 
course far greater than that of either 
Byron or Richardson. ‘The effect of 
his writings on the upper and middle 
classes in England was equal to 
Cobbett’s on the lower classes, when 
Cobbett was a Tory. To his influence 
abroad we have the testimony of one 
of those very calculators and écon- 
omists whom Burke detested; and 
his warmest admirers can ask no 
more. “It is possible,” says Etienne 
Dumont, the Benthamite, in his 
Souvenirs suR Mrraseau, “that the 
essay of Burke may have been the 
salvation of Europe.”  Scott’s influ- 
ence on opinion began at a later period. 
The stream flowed underground for a 
period, and re-appeared again in the 
poems and fictions which are almost 
a literature in themselves. The 
source of it can be traced to Burke ; 
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but with Scott it expanded into a 
mighty river, fertilising barren regions 
both in politics and religion, and the 
parent of two fresh revivals which are 
among the most, if not the most in- 
teresting and important phenomena 
of the Victorian era. 

The modern Anglican who allows 
his obligations to Scott should in 
future recollect to couple 3urke’s 
name with his. Newman and Keble 
have borne their testimony to Scott’s 
influence on the religious revival. 
That Scott himself was not a sound 
Anglo-Catholic in Keble’s sense of the 
word, it is unnecessary to explain ; 
but he was the very man to have 
become one, says Keble, had the 
Church system ever been fairly placed 
before him. Such being the quality 
of his own mind and his own sym- 
pathies, it naturally follows that 
whenever he touches upon Church 
questions he should do so ina manner 
to enlist the sympathy of his readers 
on the side of Catholic ideas, whether 
Roman or Anglican. Or we may 
put it in another way, If Scott's 
overmastering passion, that which, 
in Keble’s words, made him one of 
the primary poets as distinguished 
from the secondary poets,! was his 
passionate love of the old feudal 
chivalry, this is so intertwined at 
every point with the grand and 
majestic fabric of the Roman Church, 
that he who is mastered by the great- 
ness of the one must be mastered by 
the greatness of the other, and will 
show that he is so, in all that he 
writes about it, independently of all 
questions of faith or doctrine. What 
Newman was so struck by in the 


'The distinction is taken from Aristotle, 
who affirms that a poet must either be pos- 
sessed of some overpowering thought or 
emotion for which he finds a safety-valve in 
poetry, or else that he should have the 
power of transforming himself into the 
likeness of one so possessed and so relieving 
his feelings. 
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Roman Church, long before he thought 
And 
it is unnecessary to say that Scott’s 
appreciation of this, visible in every 
page that he has written in which the 
Church is introduced, coupled with 
the 


of joining it, was its grandeur. 


misfortune which 
gilded her declining fortunes in his 
favourite periods, and of which he 
knew the use so well, must have had, 
as Newman declares it had, a strong 


romance of 


predisposing effect in preparing the 
public mind for the great revival of 
1833. Scott had taught us to think 
better of He had 
breathed not a word of Anglicanism, 
for he knew not what it 
But he had accustomed 


Romanism. 


meant. 
men to con- 
template the Church as a great and 


venerable institution with a history 
and poetry of her own; and thus 
when the labourers came who were 


to separate the gold from 
‘what was Catholic from 
only Roman,” 


the dross, 
what 
they found the 
ready for the seed. 


was 


soil 


Scott’s popularity was due, Newman 
thought, to the “general need that 
felt of deeper and 
more attractive than the religion and 
literature of the eighteenth century ; 
not to faithlessness, but to the craving 
for a fuller and deeper faith, which 
sympathised at once Scott’s 
picture of the Middle Ages setting 
before his readers visions which, when 


was something 


with 


once seen, are not easily forgotten, 
and silently indoctrinating them with 
nobler ideas which might afterwards 
he appealed to as first principles.” 
Newman no doubt was glad to press 
Scott into his but he 
was not alone in thinking that this 
craving for something deeper and 
more attractive did exist at the period 
in question. 


own service ; 


To put it in other words, Scott's 
novels broke up the long frost. The 
moral temperature was softened ; the 
soil was loosened ; new ideas on the 
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subject of history, both civil and 

began to permeate 
It was felt that during the 
eighteenth century valuable 
truths had lost sight of, and 
these perceptions issued, in another 


ecclesiastical, 
society. 
some 


been 


direction, in a remarkable social and 
political movement, quite as traceable 
to Scott, and through Scott to Burke, 
as the Anglican Scott 
rose on the horizon just as Burke 
sank below it, and Scott sank below 
it just as Keble and Newman rose 


movement. 


above it. In a very short time a 
third manifestation became visible, 
combining in itself both the Catholic 
ideas of the Tracts For THE TIMES 
and the feudal ideas of the Waverley 
This was the culminating 
Burke had sounded the first 
note and proclaimed the advent of the 
Scott embodied in a con 
crete form the spirit to which Burke 
had appealed, the spirit of feudal 
The High Churchmen 
process a step further, 
Catholic reaction, 
naturally suggested by the feudal 
reaction. Finally both were united 


ne yvels. 
point. 


new era. 


chivalry. 
the 
created a 


carried 
and 


in the party, for a long time under 
rated, but now more fully appreciated, 
the party of Young England. 

Scott looked back to the heroic 
ages of Britain as Homer, the other 
great ballad-writer of the world, 
looked back to the heroic ages of 
Greece. Scott believed that he saw in 
them, as his biographer writes, “a 
scheme of life sc constituted origi- 
nally, and which his fancy pictured 
as capable of being so revived, as to 
admit of the kindliest personal con- 
tact between almost the peasant at 
the plough, and the magnate with 
revenues rivalling the monarch.” 
Here we have the creed of Young 


England stated in just so many 
words. Lockhart says that Scott 
was thinking of the clan system, 


“which had never prevailed in Scot 
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tand except in the Highlands, and in 
his own dear Border Land.” Here 
I am presumptuous enough to say 
that I think Lockhart was mistaken. 
Scott might be thinking of the clan 
system, but he was thinking of some 
thing else as well. The Baron of 
Bradwardine, Sir Everard Waverley, 
Sir Geoffrey Peveril, Sir Henry Lee, 
the Redgauntlets, did not represent 
the clan system,—but they did repre- 
sent the feudal system. I have always 
thought that they represented Scott’s 
ideal, as well as MacIvor and Rob 
Roy ; and that it was their mode of 
life,—the life of country gentlemen 
who were the recognised maintainers 
of law and order in their respective 
districts, and who still reigned over 
their tenantry with feudal authority 
—which Scott thought 
revival and desired to revive in his 


capable of 


own person. As late as 1765 he re- 
presents the Redgauntlet tenantry in 
Cumberland as willing to take up 
arms for the Stewarts at the bidding 
of their rightful landlord. Now 
barring the military part of it, this 
was the ideal of Young England; 
to restore the old kindly feeling be- 
tween the landed proprietors and the 
peasantry which lasted in England, 
at all events, down to the latter 
end of the last century, 
thought fanciful and extravagant to 
trace Conincspy and Sysit up to 
REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN 
FrRaNcE, the revival of Augustan 
Toryism to the incarnation of Augus- 
tan Whiggism. But the relations 
between the owners and occupiers 


It may be 


of the soil was not, after all, the 
question which divided Bolingbroke 
from Townsend, or Wyndham from 
Walpole ; and to my own mind the 
connection seems clear enough. I 
have already traced it in detail at 
sufficient length to satisfy, if not to 
weary, the public; and I need only 
add that if unforeseen causes and 
No. 454.—voL. LXxvVI. 
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prevented 
as yet the full realisation of those 


economic troubles have 
ideas which inspired so many young 
and able men fifty years ago, their 
teaching was not lost upon one of 
the two classes whom it was intended 
to influence. The country gentlemen 
have certainly become more alive to 
their duties during the present reign ; 
and they have done so much and made 
so many sacrifices for the good of 
their tenants and labourers, that had 
it not been for the obstacles to which 
I have referred the social revival of 
1845 might by this time have shown 
itself as successful as the religious 
revival of 1835. 

I have said that a hundred years 
ago a reaction towards feudalism, and 
an advance towards liberalism were 
in progress together, and that Scott 
represented both. This of course was 
the secret of his unparalleled power. 
There is no necessity for saying any- 
thing more about the first. Sut 
Scott’s poetry represented a literary 
emancipation ; the 
English literature from the yoke of 
classicism which it had endured prac- 
tically from the English Revolution 
to the French. 
lover and admirer of that school. 
Like Scott, I delight in THe Vanity 
oF Human Wisues, in Toe RAPE OF 
THE Lock, and in THe Dunctap; but 
every school of literature wears itself 


emancipation of 


[ am myself a great 


out in time. The school whose 
mission it was, as Mark Pattison 
points out, to inculcate the value of 
“form” had done its work. It was 
beginning to run to seed, and a new 
development was called for. The 
Lake School are generally regarded 
as its pioneers, but Scott was one of 
its foremost exponents, and though 
he adopted a line of his own and 
could hardly be called, as Macaulay 
calls Byron, “the interpreter between 
Wordsworth and the multitude,” he 
did quite as much as Byron to 
p 
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popularise the new poetryand stimulate 
the demand for it, and perhaps even 
more. He represented the departure 
from old types and old canons, as much 
as either the author of CHRISTABEL 
or the author of THe Excursion. 


The Lady of the Mere, 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old 
romance, 


had been lost and was found, and 
through the whole Victorian era she 
has beeri the lode-star of our highest 
poetry. 

I may add a few words in conclu- 
sion on a point to which Colonel Hay 
attached particular importance, be- 
cause it is one to which attention was 
not long ago called in this magazine 
on Scott’s 


in some papers heroines. 


“His heroines,” said Colonel Hay, 
“moved through his pages with 


womanly tact, pure of heart and deli- 


cate of speech ;” and he compared 
them with the heroines of many 
modern novels who are neither the 


one nor the other, though they are, one 
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regrets to say, none the less popular 
on that account. Scott had the art, 
in which so many novelists seem 
deficient, of painting the passion of 
love in its warmest colours without 
mingling with the picture one shade 
of coarseness. But he went 
beyond this. The purity which Colonel 
Hay so justly admires in Scott is not 
it is positive. He 
draws his heroines with such consum- 
mate skill, and such was the natural 
refinement of his own mind, that at 
the very moments when their passion 


even 


merely negative ; 


betrays itself most plainly, sometimes 
in a moment of parting, 
under the pressure before which all 
reserve 


sometimes 
vanishes, sometimes in a 
moment of highly wrought enthusiasm 
which carries all before it, the upper- 
most impression left upon the reader’s 
mind is that of perfect innocence and 
tenderness, as if they walked in an 
atmosphere guarded by a thousand 
liveried angels from the intrusion of 
one unmaidenly thought. 


T. E. Kepepet. 
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A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


By Mrs. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Wuen Mr. Walker landed lightly 
on the corner of the balcony near 
Mrs. Barton’s window, he regretted, 
for the twentieth time, the absence 
of an old friend who used to be as his 
good right hand on these little excur- 
sions. This trusty friend’s company 
could no longer be enjoyed, because 
he would be wanted for a little job at 
Dartmoor for some two years to come, 
but the bereaved one trusted to Tuck 
to replace him. Luck had been kind 
lately, and probably something would 
happen to create a diversion and call 
Mrs. Barton out of her room just 
when he wished to enter it. 

This childlike trust was justified. 
Mr. Walker, crouching in his corner, 
was not pleased to hear steps, 
cautious, soft steps, come along the 
stones. What was his amazement 
on beholding a gigantic figure, dressed 
in loose white, and supported on an 
unmistakable pair of dress-trousers, 
come and plant itself in the full light 
which streamed through Mrs. Barton’s 
window! The giant staggered pain- 
fully, and then proceeded to wave 
its arms about in wild menace, some 
faint gleams of phosphorus still 
showing in a cavernous paper skull 
which wagged mournfully from side 
to side. It made one unsteady 
stride close to the window, and 
a shriek was heard from within. 
Then the creature resolved itself into 
two people, flying for their lives 
round the other corner of the bal- 
cony ; there was a rush of footsteps 
and the bang of a door, and the 


FRASER. 


patient Walker knew that his oppor- 
tunity had come, and that some 
unknown accomplices had frightened 
Mrs. Barton out of her room for him, 

In ten seconds he was inside the 
apartment, and his practised eye had 
recognised the precious parcel, ready 
wrapped in its white silk handkerchief, 
peeping out from under the unpressed 
pillow. He stayed for no more; 
thrice before he had seen it without 
being able to secure it, and he had no 
desire to try for anything else this 
time. A minute had not passed after 
he entered until he was out again, 
sliding down his water-pipe like a 
streak in the darkness, and well off 
and away before the alarm was given. 

But that followed quickly. Harry 
had hardly kicked the Crusader’s red- 
stained robes under the bed before 
steps came down his passage, and Sir 
Francis in his smoking-jacket rapped 
at his door. ‘“There’s been a rob- 
bery,” he said sternly. “ Burglar,— 
frightened Mrs. Barton out of her 
room and taken her diamonds,—come 
and help catch him.” 

Harry’s knees smote together, and 
his face of horror might have struck 
Sir Francis, had the latter not been 
half way down the passage by this 
time; he did not like his cousin or 
approve of him, but there was no 
reason why Harry should not be made 
to help to catcha burglar. The tardi- 
ness with which Mr. Surtees responded 
to the call did not better him in Sir 
Francis’s opinion. It took several 
minutes for him to collect himself and 
come downstairs; by that time the 
master of the house and most of the 
servants were running about the 

x 2 
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grounds with lights in their hands, 
calling to each other in a way which 
would have shown the least experienced 
thief exactly how to avoid capture. 
Harry lingered a moment, and then 
decided to stay on the steps ; after all 
somebody should see to the safety of 
the house. After Mrs. Barton had fled 
screaming from the pretty spectacle 
which Roy had prepared for her, she 
remembered her cherished jewels, and 
had dragged the first person she met 
(whohappened to be Sir Francis coming 
up from the smoking-room) back with 
her to rescue them. He, much puz- 
zled and trying in vain to understand 
what had happened, accompanied her 
reluctantly. With a firm grip on his 
arm she pulled him in, and glancing, 
shuddering, at the window, made for 
When she withdrew her 
empty hand from under it her face 
was grey, but all her presence of mind 
had She pointed to the 
open window, to an overturned chair, 
and gasped : “ A thief,—got in,—took 
my diamonds,—they were under the 
pillow in a handkerchief,—make haste, 
—after him!” 

Then Sir understood, and 
roused the house, while Mrs. 


her pillow. 


returned. 


Francis 
Barton 
broke into hysterical weeping, and was 
soon surrounded by the other women, 
Lady Marston, the maids, and even 
Kitty, who came with a bad 
science and was most kind in finding 
When Lily came to 
herself enough to describe what had 
occurred, Kitty was dumb with con- 
sternation, but awestruck at 
Roy’s courage in carrying out his 
practical joke all alone and to such 
unheard-of completeness. He must 
be found at once, and made to put the 
diamonds back at the very first oppor- 
tunity. 

3ut Roy was out and away with 
his father, and Kitty sought for him 
high and low, and at last with a 
beating heart opened the drawers of 


con- 


the sal volatile. 


also 
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the schoolroom _ table. Seyond a 
strong smell of phosphorus and some 
snippings of found 


The folded white garment 


cardboard she 
nothing. 
was gone, and she began to be very 
much frightened as to what would 
happen. She had not dreamed that 
he meant to get the thing going so 
He had given her to understand 
that the next night would see the first 
of Mrs. Bombazine’s little scares, and, 
sad to say, Kitty had rather looked 
forward to dressing him up, though, 
as she truthfully told him, she had 
no idea of taking part in the actual 


soon. 


performance, for that was altogether 
And the 
young scapegrace had managed it all 
without her, and had introduced into 
it an element of sensation which she 


too risky. now atrocious 


would have sternly forbidden. Good 
had he put 
wretched diamonds? Was he carrying 
them about in his torn jacket-pocket 


at this minute ? 


gracious, where those 


How could she get 
at him, and make him replace them, 
before he was caught and held up to 
obloquy and disgrace? Who would 
ever believe the truth, that he had 
only taken them to frighten Mrs. 
Barton, without an idea of keeping 
them more than a few hours at most ? 


Perhaps Kitty’s anxiety might 
have died of anger had she known 
how Roy had used her name to 


carry out his precious joke; but she 
was a loyal little person, and would 
probably have taken no less pains to 
shield him on that account, reserving 
to herself the right to punish him 
afterwards for his treason to herself. 
was in a fever of ex- 
citement and trouble, and began to 
prowl carefully about all their usual 
haunts, to find out where he had 
hidden the guilty Crusader. She even 
went out and round the balcony, 
peering with lighted matches in all 
the recesses, but found nothing save 
an extremely filthy red handkerchiet 


As it was, she 
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with some tobacco tied into one 
corner,—a souvenir of Mr. Walker, 
who had dropped it as he crouched, 
waiting for the opportunity which 
Roy had so kindly provided for him. 

Kitty kicked the rag over with 
her foot, groaning at her brother’s 
depravity, and then went for a 
newspaper. She carefully shovelled 
up the relic and wrapped it in 
crackling folds of THe Times before 
she carried it away, to drop it with 
the utmost caution down an unused 
stove-pipe, which she had found an 
excellent receptacle for peach-stained 
handkerchiefs and such-like compro- 
Mr. Charles Walker 
was really in luck to-night. 

Meanwhile some of the unsuccessful 
thief-catchers returned to the house, 
and Harry picked up enough from 
them to understand what had hap- 
pened. Was there ever such d—d 
had luck as his? His own part in the 
catastrophe made it impossible for 
him to betray the shameless Roy, and 
meanwhile there was that horrid 


mising rubbish. 


heap of plunder under his bed, 
waiting for the inspection of the 
morning housemaid? What on earth 
was to be done? Good gracious, 
they would take him for the thief, 
him, Mrs. friend, Sir 
Francis Marston’s cousin, the smart, 


Barton’s 


straight man who had never been 
caught out in a bad scrape yet! He 
remembered how he had admired those 
odious diamonds, and that Mrs. 
Barton had told him their value 
and history. He was hard pressed for 
money, his tradesmen would give evi- 
dence to that,—and here his head be- 
gan to reel, and he crept staggering 
Arrived there, an 
idea struck him. Why not carry 
the compromising things down to 
the schoolroom, and leave them there 
for Roy to deal with? Of course, 
that was the sensible thing to do! 
So, with untold repugnance, Harry, 


back to his room. 


after double-bolting his door, went 
down on his knees and fished that 
fateful Crusader out from under the 
bed. He was all there, and the 
wrathful Harry had an opportunity 
of admiring the ingenious arrange- 
ment of the headpiece, a kind of 
double helmet made of cardboard 
with glaring holes for eyes and 
mouth, and bits of shoe-laces to tie 
it together at the sides. This was 
evidently not Master KRoy’s first 
attempt at manufacturing a ghost. 

As Harry rolled and compressed 
the voluminous garment into the 
smallest possible space, he gave more 
than one longing glance at the stout 
cane, which had fallen on the chair 
after his failure to thrash the imp. 
When the parcel was safely rolled 
up, Harry wrapped it in his overcoat, 
and tried to lay it across one arm in 
an easy, careless fashion. Under the 
other he tucked his stick on the 
chance of meeting Roy alone, and 
came cautiously out of the room. 
He looked up and down the corridor 
where a low gas jet was burning, 
and seeing no one, sped on as fast 
as his feet would carry him to the 
schoolroom. There also a glimmer 
of light in the passage just showed 
him the door, but within was pitch 
darkness. That did not matter; he 
made his way to the table, and 
carefully unwrapping his parcel, 
laid it down, as near as he could 
guess, in the middle, then quietly 
slipped away, closed the door and 
regained his own room unseen, and 
more in the mood for saying his 
prayers than he ever remembered 
being in before. 

But he did not feel easy in this de- 
votional frame of mind, and smoking 
it down with a cigarette, he turned 
into bed. Where was the use of losing 
his sleep? He had quite a fellow- 
feeling for that wretched burglar, who 
would of course only be caught by the 
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police, if he were caught at all. The 
catching was not Mr. Surtees’s business 
at all events ; and really Mrs. Barton’s 
diamonds did not matter, so long as 
he was not suspected of taking them. 
Mrs. Goodwin had made some tea in 
the dead of night, and under its sooth- 
ing influence she and three of the maids 
were recovering their composure. It 
was now quite two o'clock, and the 
still. Mrs. Barton 
had been persuaded to lie down in 
Lady for nothing 
would induce her to go back to hers. 
Kitty, not a bit afraid of the burglar, 
who firmly 


believed, than Roy, sat patiently on 


house was almost 


Marston’s room, 


was no other, as she 


the stairs, waiting for his return. 
Sir Francis was still out, looking 
for the thief, and Roy was with 
him. Some of the men had been 
left on guard in case any of Mr. 


Walker’s friends were still concealed 
on the premises. Sir Francis had never 
seen Roy so much in earnest and was 
pleased with his manly ways. Roy 
felt that heaven was being too kind— 
a burglar-chase after such a screaming 
success as the Crusader! It behoved 
him to make the most of it. 

So the maids were stirring their tea 
and also making the most of it, and 
Mrs. Goodwin asked as she put down 
the teapot, “ And did Mr. Surtees go 
with Sir Francis ?” 

“No, he didn’t,” said Emma Jane ; 


“he’s a bold, bad man, Mrs. Good- 
win!” 
“Why, whatever do you mean, 


dear ?” 
party, delighted and astonished. 
Emma Jane pursed up her mouth 
and raised her eyes to heaven; then 
she took a sip of scalding tea. 
“T am surprised,” said Mrs. Good- 


cried the other members of the 


win stiffly ; “are you sure, Emma?” 
“That I am, Mrs. Goodwin,” replied 
Emma proudly ; “and if you'll promise 
not to mention it, I'll tell you what I 
know. 


Well, last night as I was tidy- 
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ing up the schoolroom, who walks in 
but my gentleman, for a little conver- 
sation, I suppose. He looks at me 
very sweet, and says he: ‘My good 
girl’ ”— 

“* Law, did he say that?” broke from 
one of her listeners. 

“That he did,” replied Emma Jane. 
“* My good girl, I’ve got a little present 
for you, but I want something for it!’ 
And then he tried to put his arm round 
my waist, and I says, ‘I’m a respect- 
able girl, Mr. Surtees, and you keep 
your place and [ll keep mine, if you 
please.’ ” 

“Quite right,” came the approving 
chorus. 

“And then,” went on the menda- 
cious Emma, “he kind of slunk away 
frightened, and I marched out of the 


room without so much as lookin’ at 
him. But he’s been trying it on again 


to-night! Just now———” She spoke 
in a whisper and the others leaned 
forward to listen—“ Just now as I 
was coming up here, what do I see but 
Mr. Surtees, creeping along the passage 
like a cat, with a parcei under his arm, 
a white parcel, sticking out from some- 
thing he had wrapped it upin. On 
he comes, tiptoe, and me behind, more 
tiptoe still, you sure. At 
Miss Kitty’s door (only I suppose he 


may be 


thought it was mine) he stops, and,— 
I tell you, I couldn’t believe my eyes— 
opens it, and marches in as bold as a 
I waited for him. Out he comes 
in two minutes, parcel gone, his coat 


lion. 


all loose on his arm, and away he runs 
without ever seeing me, back to his 
own room. Miss Kitty was downstairs, 
so I whips inside and lights a candle, 
and there in the middle of her bed 
is a great bundle of white stuff with 
red trimmings,—as if I’d wear a gaudy 
thing like that! We'll just see what 
Miss Kitty says to it. I let it lie.” 
“Serve him right,” said the lady’s 
maid enviously. ‘“ You’ve found him 
out, Emma. I knew he was bad from 
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the minute I clapped eyes on him. 
There’s my lady’s bell again; you 
come down with me, Emma; I can’t 
face the stairs by myself, ’m shaking 
stall!” 


Away they went, and Mrs. Goodwin 
remarked to the one who remained: 
“She'd have taken it if it had been a 
silk dress. She’s a real artful one is 
that Emma !” 

Thus was Harry’s reputation sworn 
away; and the edifying tale was in 
full circulation at Ryestock for several 
years after the event, which never 
took place. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MEANWHILE to Kitty, sitting for- 
lornly on the stairs waiting for her 
brother, there came a visitor. Mr. 
Jamieson, returning home late at night, 
had been told the tale of the robbery 
by his excited servants ; such news flies 
apace through a quiet country-side. 
At once he walked over to Ryestock 
to see if he could be of any help to 
his friends. Sir Francis had always 
been kind to him, and as for Kitty,— 
well, Kitty had suddenly decided for 
him several questions which he had, 
till a short time ago, considered open 
ones. 

It was owing to Kitty that he was 
now absolutely certain that he could 
never have cared for a girl who had 
not hair of burnt gold and eyes like 
grey cornflowers,—that the future 
Mrs. Jimmy must have a sweet laugh- 
ing mouth and little brown hands, and 
be every inch a maid of the sea—in 
fact, conclusions had narrowed down 
to one palpitating point,—unless Kitty 
would be Mrs. Jimmy, that lady would 
never exist at all. All this had been 


making itself very clear to him of late ; 
a light had been set to the love-beacon 
which had taken all these years to 
build, and it flamed up suddenly and 
His face was warm 


filled his sky. 
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and aglow with its fires as he entered 
the hall, and came to where she sat 
on the stairs; and when she turned a 
very woe-begone little countenance up 
to him, he wanted to take her to his 
heart then and there, and promise his 
darling that she should never have a 
trouble again. 

Poor Kitty had had an unhappy 
day. She had been behaving badly, 
had been cross first, and then, hu- 
miliating confession, had allowed that 
silly old Harry to make one or two 
pretty speeches, had been pleased to 
see that he admired her, and now she 
was miserable. There was a sting of 
shame, or remorse, or something quite 
as unpleasant, pricking at her heart ; 
there had been a disloyalty somewhere, 
and though she would not put a name 
to it, she was longing to have done 
with it and be herself avain. 

But when she found Jimmy stand- 
ing before her, with his dear kind face 
full of ruth for her trouble, with both 
hands stretched out to her, and his 
eyes holding hers in compelling tender- 
ness, she knew what her disloyalty 
had been because her true allegiance 
was fully revealed ; she looked at him 
for a moment and understood it all; 
and then she hid her face in her hands 
and began to weep bitterly at her own 
unworthiness. 

mn Kitty, dear Kitty,” he cried in 
dismay, “did I frighten you! What 
a stupid brute I was to come in so 
suddenly !” 

“No, no,” sobbed Kitty, who must 
have been shaken by the night’s ex- 
citement, for crying was not a habit 
of hers in general, “it is not your 
fault,—it is mine,—my own horrid 
fault, and I feel perfectly miserable. 
Go away, please !” 

*T shall do nothing of the sort,” 
said Jimmy, sitting down beside her 
on the step; “I am going to find out 
what it is all about, and put it right 
for you. Look at me, Kitty.” 
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“T can’t,” said Kitty. “I’ve been,— 
oh such a wretch, and I hate myself 
and every body,- -that is———” the sen 
tence finished with another sob. 

“ Come, dear,”—Jimmy coaxed her 
as if he were talking to a child, and 
gently tried to pull her hands away 
from her face; “ there, that’s better,” 
he said, as she showed him eyes full of 
tears and a mouth whence the smiles 
“Tell 
like 


most awfully you know,—and you can 


were banished. me all about 


it, wont you? I wretches, — 
trust me.” 

But Kitty’s cheeks burned hot at 
the thought of telling Jimmy that 
Mr. Surtees had told her that she was 
lovely, and wanted to hold her hand, 


and asked her to meet him in the 
conservatory—no! She rose from her 
low seat, and he rose with her. 
“There's nothing to tell,” she said, 
looking up into his face as he still 
held her two hands. “One may be 
bothered into fits, and cry a little 
at the end of it, mayn’t one?” And 


her eyes met his defiantly. 
He did not 


head gently and kept his eyes on hers, 


answer, but shook his 


as if asking a question. She quailed, 
then tried to brave it but 
her own lids drooped and her mouth 


and out ; 
began to quiver, and the truth sud- 
denly burst from her heart and would 
not be choked 
you are so good and true, and I know 


down. “It’s because 
you are going to despise me,—but I 
believe old Harry thought I 
was going to—/flirt—with him, and 
all the time * 
‘And all the time, Kitty?” Jimmy 
the end of the 
eyes were asking 


cousin 


seemed to insist on 


sentence, and his 
gravely for the truth. 

Kitty pulled away her hands with 
“ It’s 
she said shortly. 


a jerk and turned crimson. 
none of your business,” 

“Oh, isn’t it?” he cried. “Now Pll 
finish the Kitty, 


dear little Kitty; you say it after me.” 


sentence for you, 
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She looked up at him in amazement, 
for his voice was ringing with uncon 
trollable triumph. “ Say it after me,’ 
he repeated, coming a step nearer and 
all the 
cared for nobody but Jimmy, 


smiling down on her; “and 
time | 
and though he isn’t good enough to 
kiss my little shoes—you aren’t saying 
it, Kitty!” 

“Jimmy, how can I?” Kitty cried 
between tears and laughter. 

“ Not good enough to kiss my little 
shoes,—I love him with all my heart, 
just as he loves me,”— here her hands 
were in his again, held in a masterly 
clasp,—‘‘and I will never care for 
anybody else in the whole wide world.” 

And then, since Kitty was silent 
and trembling, the young man took 
her very close to his heart to comfort 
her, and whether she spoke or not was 
quite immaterial after that, for Jimmy 
was apparently satisfied. 

But now steps on the gravel were 
heard, and the two flew apart as if a 
shell had dropped between them. Sir 
Francis came in, fuming and disap- 
pointed, The thief got 
without leaving a trace behind him, 
but it was to be hoped that the police 
would lay hands on him to-morrow. 
The 
placed in Englefield, the Inspector, he 
told Jimmy, who tried to look duly 
sympathetic. While Sir Francis was 
talking, Loy shot 
Kitty's 


had away 


strongest confidence was to be 


him and 
with 


promptitude, laying a finger on his 


past 
pinched arm great 
lips and glaring at her terrifically. 
Hardly knowing what he meant, 
for she was still dazed and breathless 
from that first flight on the wings of 
had the 
the things of 
earth, she slipped away to her room, 


Love, and forgotten for 


moment all common 
where she found the guilty Crusader 
lying on 
natural that Roy should have left her 


her bed. It seemed quite 
to dispose of him, and she was suf 


ficiently mistress of herself to bestow 
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him safely in the stove-pipe where 
many another accusing witness had 
gone before. But she did not stop to 
perplex her mind with seeking an ex- 
planation of the strange events of the 
night ; it was something far more new 
and wonderful which kept her awake 
till the summer dawn,—which sent 
her to sleep at last with wet eyelashes 
and a smile on her lips. 

And so peace finally descended on 
the troubled house. Poor Mrs. Bar- 
ton had fallen asleep under the in- 
fluence of a generous dose of chloral 
administered by Lady Marston, who 
always had her wits about her in an 
emergency. The cause of all the 
trouble, Roy himself, came condescend- 
ingly to impart the news of the latest 
developments to Harry. Sitting on 
the edge of the bed, the light-hearted 
young gentleman gave Mr. Surtees a 
lively account of the robber-hunt in 
the park, and seemed to take no blame 
whatever to himself for the loss of the 
diamonds. Harry was by this time 
so completely crushed by remorse for 
his own culpability, that he had quite 
given up all idea of chastising his 
tempter, and they speculated together 
in an awestruck but friendly way as 
to what could have happened to mix 
up Roy’s ingenious joke with a pro- 
fessional burglary. 

“T hope to goodness they will get 
them back,” said Roy, referring to the 
jewels ; “it will look awfully queer if 
they don’t, and if anybody comes to 
know what we were doing just then, 
won't it?” 

Harry groaned. 

“Oh well,” said Roy, jumping up, 
“ T expect it will all come right in the 
end; things generally do, somehow ; 
good-night, I mean good-morning; I’m 
off to bed.” And he disappeared. 

Somebody else was off too, and had 
completely disappeared, but not with 
Roy’s light heart and happy confidence 
in the future. Mr. Walker had been 


very much disgusted to find that the 
household was so quickly roused, and 
that his retreat was likely to be ham 
pered by warlike keepers and shouting 
He all but fell into the arms 
of two of the former as he sped down 


grooms. 


the shady side of the avenue. Sir 
Francis, who was a zealous upholder 
of the game-laws, had roused the men 
by a long and piercing whistle kept 
Mr. Walker had 
only just time to drop aside into a 
laurel bush, and from there to double 
back through a bit of shrubbery and 
make for the side of the grounds fac- 
ing the sea. 


for great occasions. 


He had already decided 
on this course, should he be prevented 
from slipping out in time to the safer 
high-road with its tributary network 
of lanes. Having carefully examined 
his ground earlier in the day, he knew 
precisely the point to make for, and 
in a very few minutes had reached 
the little gap where Kitty had stood 
in the moonlight the night before. 
Just now the moon was veiled with 
heavy clouds, and the thief thought he 
could make good his escape from this 
side, where no road ran and where his 
pursuers would be less likely to look 
for him. He was barefoot, carrying 
his boots round his neck in a bag, so 
as to leave fewer traces and run the 
faster. He jumped down from the 
gap with a soft thud on the grassy 
path, paused one instant to button his 
jacket tighter over the pocket that 
hid his prize, and to get a firmer grip 
on an ugly black revolver that he had 
been carrying loosely, and turned to 
run along under the wall, to reach the 
sedges and alders which marked the 
hollow of the next dip. As he did so 
he heard voices issuing from an unseen 
gate three or four hundred yards be- 
hind him. Without turning his head, 
under cover of the wall and the dark- 
ness, he flew over the intervening 
space, and at last crept on all fours 
under a heavy tangle of growth along 
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the bed of a tiny stream which here 
trickled down to the sea. He had 
very nearly reached the bottom when 
the men seeking him passed along the 
top of the rise. He could hear their 
voices come nearer, and then, to his 
infinite relief, pass on. They had not 
thought of beating the little thicket 
so far down the hill. As they were 
two, and seemed to be carrying guns, 
he was glad that he had not had to 
face them. 

He was safe for the moment, and 
had time again to regret the absence 
of his old friend who had not been 
able to accompany him. Still, 
can hide where two cannot, and per- 
haps it was just as well that the 
simplicity of the arrange- 
ments at Ryestock had tempted him 
to try the job alone, in spite of the 
keepers and their guns. At any 
rate, those pretty things in his pocket 
were all for him. He 
could get away somewhere quietly, 


one 


extreme 


wished he 


to knock them out of their settings. 
All was still now; he would be get- 
ting on a bit if possible. 

Cautiously he raised his head and 
looked around ; there were voices up 
there in the grounds, and, more than 
once, a light flashed in an opening 
of the hedge. He was too near the 
place still. So he further on, 
always creeping and stooping, until 


went 


he found himself on the shore, where 
the wet stretches of sand looked dull 
and ugly in the cloudy night. No 
one would think of coming there ; it 
seemed too open, and in that lay his 
safety. 
space between himself and the house 


Always trying to put more 


he walked on, upright now and almost 
confidently. If he find some 
spot hand to shelter in, he 
would wait till the hue-and-cry were 
over, and calmly take his ticket back 
to town the next day. Nobody had 


could 
near at 


seen him, and so nobody could identify 
him. 
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He had been moving westward for 
some time along the shore when the 
clouds lifted for a little, and he could 
make out, before him, something like 
an island, covered with low bushes, 
standing out at sea. It appeared un- 
inhabited, for there was enough light 
to show that no building rose on its 
low shores. What a pity that he 
could not reach it! With a handy 
boat to return in, it would have made 
an excellent shelter for a fugitive who 
was notice. Un- 
fortunately there were no means of 
reaching it; and so, not daring to 
face the that so many 
pursuers were on his track, he made 
the best he could of some shrubs and 


anxious to escape 


roads now 


brushwood growing near the shore, 
crept into a sandy nest under their 
shelter, and waited patiently. 

Before long all was quiet, and so 
Mr. Walker. He had fallen 
asleep, and did not wake till the 
early morning, which rose grey and 
stormy. He sat up with a start, 
felt for his loot in his pocket, and 


was 


then rubbed his eyes with a bewil- 
dered gesture. What had been a 


reach of sea at two in the morning 
was a stretch of wet sand now, from 
which the still ebbing 
away; and what had seemed an island 


water was 
last night resolved itself into a tongue 
of land, sufficiently lonely looking to 
suit the most exclusive evil-doer, and 
quite accessible on foot. 

Hastily Mr. Walker reviewed his 


chances. Low tide now meant low 
tide at twilight; better give the 


country-side another twelve hours in 
which to quiet down, better lie in- 
visible for a little longer, and get 
the twilight came on. 
Quickly he crossed the wet sands, 
which sank and bubbled under his 
feet, and in a few minutes he had 
reached the place. He climbed to 
the highest crest of its sandy dome, 
and could see no signs of life any- 


away as 
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where about him. A deserted hut 
stood up like a black tombstone a 
few yards away. He approached it 
softly, and finding the crazy door 
half open, thought he might venture 
to strike a match. It showed him a 
rough shed where fishermen’s nets 
were hanging against the wall; a 
stone hearth under a hole in the 
roof was piled with wreckwood, and 
there was a heap of lobster-creels 
in a corner. Everything was dry 
and covered with sand; it looked as 
if no one had visited it for many 
months. 

Mr. Walker closed the door as well 
as he could, and sank down on the 
nets and creels to seek a little well- 
earned repose. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Kirty’s impenitent brother paid a 
visit to her room before breakfast the 
next morning, just to make sure that 
she would not give utterance to any 
compromising remarks during that 
meal. She received him far more 
graciously than he deserved. Her 
heart was singing like a cage full of 
larks, and it seemed as if the sun had 
risen never to set again. 

“Good morning, Kit,” said Roy 
strolling up to her dressing-table with 
his hands in his pockets. “‘ Taming 
the fireworks, eh? What a wig it is!” 
For Kitty was standing between him 
and the light brushing her hair, and 
it was flying in twisted golden threads 
in every direction, framing her in a 
haze of flame. 

“What on earth were you doing 
last night, Roy,” she asked, “and 
where ave Mrs. Barton’s diamonds? 
You must give them to me, and I will 
put them back at once.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed 
Roy, very indignant. “I haven’t got 
her beastly diamonds! Didn’t you 
understand? It was a burglar who 


got in, and away too, before we could 
vatch him.” 

“T dare say!” returned Kitty in- 
credulously. It took some time for 
her brother to convince her that he 
was not humbugging, as she expressed 
it. “That makes it ever so much 
worse,” she said when she was at last 
obliged to believe him; “that means 
they are really gone. And what was 
it that you were doing last night then ? 
I am glad J had nothing to do with 
your idiotic pranks anyhow !” 

“You had much more to do with 
them than you think,” said her brother, 
remembering Mr. Surtees’ impassioned 
remarks. “| say, Kit, I suppose you 
found the togs and put ’em away extra 
safe? It might be awkward if they 
picked them up. Harry says he put 
the bundle on the schoolroom table, 
but it’s not there now. 
look, hours ago.” 


I’ve been to 


“The things are safe enough, but 
they were on my bed, not on the table 
at all; and what has Cousin Harry to 
do with it?” Kitty’s brow went into 
a frown at the mention of his name. 

“Oh, I don’t know; it’s none of 
your business anyway, Miss Inquisi- 
tive. I say, wasn’t he saying some- 
thing to you about desert islands the 
other day? Seems to me I heard 
him tell you——” 

* And that’s none of your business !” 
said Kitty turning angrily on him. 

“Well, I think it is,” said Roy. 
‘“‘ Because I just happened to be pass- 
ing, you know, and I heard him say 
exactly the same thing to Mrs. Ebiord 
Barton last night,—called her ducky 
darling or something, and swore he 
would rather be alone with her on a 
desert island than,—oh, you know the 
regular thing! And then he kissed 
her hand hard and she went off 
grinning with happiness.” 

“The wretch!” exclaimed Kitty. 
She was woman enough to be furious 
at the revelation, though she would 
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have wished never to see the offender 
again. 

* And then,” Roy, “I just 
came on him in the dark, don’t you 
the 
long gown on, and he thought I was 


said 


know, afterwards, when I had 
you, and he called me a ducky darling 
and wanted to kiss me /” 

“ Roy!” Kitty with her 
cheeks on fire, “and didn’t you knock 


cried 


him down?” 

“Well, no, I didn’t,” said Roy ; “it 
wouldn’t have suited me just then,” 
and the monkey chuckled at the re- 
membrance of Harry’s frantic efforts 
to keep him from slipping off his 
shoulder; “ but 
we got into the light, you know, I 
showed him who I was, and he just 


afterwards, when 


turned green !” 

“He knows what you were doing 
then? He is sure to tell,—horrid 
cad !” 

“ He may be a cad, but he won’t 
tell, for the best of reasons,” replied 
Roy, looking very wise ; “and don’t 
you go and tell him what I told you 
about his billing and cooing with old 
Mother 
yell last night !” 

, Roy departed, leaving Kitty with 
“Tt 
just what I deserved,” she said to her- 


Bombazine ! My, didn’t she 


tears of anger in her eyes. 


self, “just exactly what I deserved 


for ever letting him speak to me like 


that! What would Jimmy say? | 
believe he would want to kill him! 
I wish / could, horrid, treacherous 
wretch ! Oh bother, there’s the 


gong!” 

There had been no regular break- 
fast that to Kitty’s 
relief Mrs. Barton did not come down 
to lunch. Mr. Surtees late 
that Kitty had left the table by the 


morning, and 


was SO 


time he appeared. He joined her 
soon afterwards as she stood bare- 
headed on the lawn; and as he 


approached he looked so meek and 
beseeching that her wrath melted a 
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little and gave place to wholesome 
laughter. 
very ridiculous about the whole thing. 

“T hope you were not frightened 
last night, Kitty,” he began. “I did 
not catch sight of you at all.” 

“That must have been because you 
were frightened yourself,” said Kitty 
mercilessly. “I you pass once, 
but I was in the hall for hours. No 
thanks, I wasn’t frightened, except by 


There was something so 


saw 


Mrs. Barton’s screams ; they were 
awful.” 

arry looked uncomfortable anc 

Harry looked fortabl j 


changed the subject. “ What a lovely 
morning,” he said inanely. 

“Yes,” she replied, while her eyes 
danced with a sudden gleam of mis- 
chief ; “ wouldn’t you like to come 
out for a sail?” 

“ Of would,” cried the 
delighted Harry; “but I thought 

ir Francis——” 

“Oh, that only applies to the high 
seas,” said this naughty girl; “I will 
take you ontheriver. Good morning, 
Mrs. Barton, are you all right again ?” 

Mrs. Barton very 
down by the loss of her jewels, and 
looked tired and haggard after the 
emotions of the night. But she had 
seen the meeting on the lawn, and had 
efforts to come 
down quickly and draw Harry out of 
temptation. “Oh, yes, thanks,” she 
replied, “only a little shaken, you 


course | 


was much cast 


made superhuman 


know. The fresh air will cure all 
that. Did you say you were going 


for a sail?” 

“Just a little one on the river,” 
Kitty answered, with a funny look 
on her face ; “won’t you come? The 
boat will hold three.” 

Harry turned 
vehemently but inaudibly, to some 
neighbouring roses. Then he said 
aloud, without looking at Mrs. Bar- 
ton, “I thought you couldn’t bear 
going on the water.” 

“ Kitty will put me down if I don’t 


away and swore, 
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like it, won’t you, Kitty? It won’t 
be rough on the river.” 

“Smooth as a pond,” said Kitty ; 
“but you had better come in and get 
a hat. You will wait for us, Cousin 
Harry, won’t you ?” 

“Till to-night if you like,” mur- 
mured Harry tenderly ; “ only be sure 
to come back.” 

Kitty pretended not to hear, and 
led Mrs. Barton away with rather a 
stern expression on her own fresh 
face. Harry was to be punished for 
his sins, and Mrs. Barton might help 
him to bear it if she liked. 

[ am afraid there is no denying the 
fact that Miss Marston had made up 
her mind to do a very wrong thing, 
and to disobey her papa most auda- 
ciously. And that too, in the face 
of certain squally-looking clouds and 
perturbations of the barometer, which 
told her practised eye that Sir Fran- 
cis’s gale was arriving at last and 
might burst upon them at any mo- 
ment. She glanced at the clouds as 
she stood for a minute on the steps, 
and obeyed a cry of conscience so far 
that she fetched a warm waterproof- 
cloak from the hall and silently gave it 
to Mr. Surtees to carry ; Mrs. Barton’s 
fluffs and frills would be pounded 
to pulp if that little black cloud 
meant anything serious. For a mo- 
ment she almost hesitated, thinking 
of what Jimmy would say; but then 
a look at Harry’s handsome self- 
satisfied face, and the recollection of 
what Roy had told her, made her 
hurry on, with a resolve to start 
being very good for the rest of her 
life so soon as this one bit of insub- 
ordination should be done with. She 
could not give this up. 

No one saw them go, for the 
household was scattered in different 
directions at this hour. Mrs. Barton 
walked slowly, gathering up her rust- 
ling skirts and displaying what Sir 
Francis called paper shoes and lace 
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stockings. She picked her way with 
difficulty over the fifty yards of loose 
pudding-stones which led to the boat- 
house door, but nothing could turn 
her back so long as Harry went on. 
Kitty unlocked the door and led the 
way under the damp roof to where 
a few wet and slippery steps led down 
to the little boat, which was rocking 
and tugging at its chain and not at 
all easy to get into. 

Kitty requested Harry to take the 
tiller, and she unshipped a pair of 
long sculls and with three or four 
rapid strokes they shot out into 
midstream. 

“The tide has turned,” she said ; 
“we will go with it a bit. Steer for 
the point, please, Cousin Harry,” and 
she pointed down the river to where 
a red rock broke in a sharp precipice 
over the water, and big trees crept 
to the top to look over the edge. 

Quickly and silently Kitty shipped 
her mast and rigged her one tiny sail, 
slipping the sheet round the cleat 
and holding the end in her hand. 
The breeze filled the canvas in a 
moment, and they were scudding down 
stream at a racing pace with a little 
whisk of spray rising from their bows. 

“You don’t steer properly, Cousin 
Harry ; luff there!” cried Kitty, as 
a little too much water came on board. 
“ Here, let me have the tiller, I 
always manage alone.” 

Harry ignominiously gave up his 
place and seated himself with great 
caution beside Lily Barton, as Kitty 
silently commanded. And _ Kitty, 
happy in her element and enjoying 
the run for its own sake, took them 
straight down the river, and, before 
they knew it, out to sea. 

“Oh,” screamed Mrs. Barton, clutch- 
ing at the seat as they met the 
swell, ‘ oh,—please, is this quite safe ?” 

“Perfectly,” replied the skipper ; 
“you didn’t expect me to sail against 
the tide, did you?” 
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Harry did not say anything yet, 
but he did not quite like the look of 
things either. The sky was getting 
fuller and fuller of black ragged clouds, 
and the sea was of a sickly green with 
a white streak on the horizon. But 
Kitty, without even glancing at her 
passengers, held on her way. Indeed 
she had enough to do to keep them 
all fairly dry, and though there was 
as yet no actual danger, the slip of 
a boat was dancing along in a way 
very disturbing to a 
feelings. 


landsman’s 


Harry glanced at his companions. 
Kitty looked lovely, with the lurid 
light of cloud and sea in her eyes, 
a touch of spray on her hair, and her 
cheeks glowing crimson with the 
wind’s sharp kiss. Her lithe figure 
gave to every leap of the boat, and 
her little hands firm on tiller 
and sheet. 

Mrs. Barton presented a different 
spectacle. 


were 


White and wan, in her 
eyes that agony of apprehension only 
produced by impending sea-sickness, 
she dared not even speak to ask to 
go home, lest fate should overtake 
her. Harry was sorry for her and 
felt anything but comfortable himself. 
“T think, perhaps, we had better go 


5 


back,” he ventured to say. “ Mrs. 
Barton seems tired.” Lily gave him 
a grateful glance. Kitty looked 


round surprised. 
she said. “Just hold on a minute, 
and I'll put you off on the Warren ; 
you can rest there, Mrs. Barton. We 
are close to it, you see.” 

She had been heading for a flat 
desolate piece of land which lay a 
little out from the mouth of the river. 
At low tide it connected with 
the mainland by a stretch of sand, 
rich in eels and unsavoury to smell. 
Just now, at the flood,—for the tide 
(Walker's tide) had only turned half 
an hour ago—it was an island of 
sand and scrub, with one or two 


“Oh, I am sorry,” 


was 
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empty huts on it and an innumer- 
able company of rabbits, whence its 
name. 

“Oh do,” said Harry with a gasp, 
and then also relapsed into silence. 

Another ten minutes of waltzing 
with the and Kitty had 
brought up in a little inlet where 
a few stones provided a rough landing- 
place. “Get Mrs. Barton off,” she 
commanded, and Harry got out 
nimbly enough, holding out his hand 
to the pale lady who staggered after 
him, her handkerchief to her lips and 
her dress dragging where it liked. 

“Here, take the cloak,” called 
Kitty, as the two stood above her. 
Harry reached down for it and she 
looked up into his face. “ Poor old 
Robinson Crusoe !” said mock- 
ingly, and with a resolute shove sent 
her boat out on the heaving swell. 

“Oh, I say, aren’t you coming 
back?” Harry shouted in sudden 
alarm. 

Kitty turned and looked at him 
from her shoulder. She was 
sitting in the stern, making for the 
open water. “ By and by,” she cried ; 
“when Mrs. Barton is rested.” 

“ Where is she going?” asked that 
lady when Harry unwillingly returned 
to her side. 

“Heaven knows,” he 
gruffly; “I believe she’s 
devil on board.” 

He did not like the situation at 
all. 3ut_ Mrs. Barton, delivered 
momentarily from the horrors of sea- 
sickness, did not find it objectionable. 


waves, 


she 


over 


answered 
got the 


“Come a little further on,” she 
’ 
begged. “We can sit down under 
PPR 


that bush and have a good talk.” 
“Oh Lord, ” Harry in 
his heart, “I might just as well 


+” 


have stopped in town ! 


groaned 


“Stay there, my little dears,” said 
Kitty to herself facing seawards. “IT 
have brought you to your blessed 
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desert island at last, Master Harry, 
—now I’m going to enjoy myself.” 
Away she sped, a white streak 
on the water, telling herself that 
it should only be for a_ few 
minutes longer, just a few minutes 
till Morelock Point came in sight, 
and she could see the coast-guard 
station; then she was a little under 
the lee of an outlying spur of hills 
and the growing sou’wester tearing 
up the channel left her alone for 
a spell and—what a pity to turn 
back then! She knew what Sir 
Francis had said, but had she not 
obeyed the spirit of his command by 
putting off her cockney cargo? Even 
he had never before forbidden her to 
sail alone ; she had done that for years. 
So she went in and out from 
shelter to seaboard, from calm _ to 
billow ; but the gale seemed to be 
rising, the rain, of which she had 
refused to take any notice, began to 
fall more heavily. She realised that 
the time had come to really turn 
back and take those two out of 
quarantine. She hoped they had 
had a little fright at least, that 
they had allowed themselves to 
wonder once or twice whether she 
meant to leave them there all night. 
And then, though she half lowered 
her sail and tacked in the most ap- 
proved manner, she found that she 
could not go about. The little craft 
seemed not to answer to the helm 
and was tearing away up channel 
in a race before the wind. A sudden 
whirl of it had caught Kitty, and had 
torn her hat off and sent it spinning 
along the water which was covered 
with short white streaks and angry 
to look at now. It seemed that a 
strong current was running out of 
the bay where she had just put in; 
it was carrying her on much faster 
than she had ever sailed before, 
straight away from home and friends 
and enemies too, Heaven only knew 


whither! Her colour died down for a 
moment as she realised what had hap- 
pened, but she was a valiant lass, and 
did not lose her head. With one 
hand she got the sail down and out of 
harm’s way, while the other held the 
tiller to keep the boat from swinging 
round and taking the seas on her 
beam. One broke pretty well over 
her, drenching Kitty very thoroughly ; 
but she winked the water out of her 
eyes and managed to unship one of 
her long sculls, though she was afraid 
that she could not do much with it 
in such rough water. Still she tried 
a stroke or two with her right hand, 
—the other was glued to the tiller— 
and found to her joy that it steadied 
the craft at once. Oh, for another 
pair of hands, even Roy’s, on board ! 
Then an idea came into her head, 
and she shipped her scull for a 
minute, fastened a bit of rope securely 
to the little helm, and tied it to a 
hole in the bench ; then she carefully 
got out both sculls and began to row 
in good even strokes in a diagonal 
direction across what she thought 
must be the current from the bay, 
out to the open. Her experience 
told her that a current which had 
caught her so suddenly and near land, 
could not be a very wide one, and 
that if she could but get across it she 
could turn, and either row home, or 
put into some little harbour on the 
way. Her arms were strong and 
she had done as much before, and 
she must get out of this at all costs, 
for here the shore was a mass of 
ugly rocks sending long spines out 
into the sea: nothing could save 
the poor Midget if she were washed 
up there ! 

Kitty knew now, as her hair blew 
into her eyes, and her hand grasped 
the slippery sculls, and she heard the 
captive helm push and strain against 
the cord, that she had done a per- 
fectly unjustifiable thing in coming 
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out at all in such weather, and 
perhaps a worse one in disobeying 
her father’s express command solely 
for the sake of punishing Harry 
Surtees for having, as she put it to 
herself, tried to make a fool of her. 
He and Mrs. Barton quite 


safe, though they would probably be 


were 


soaked by the rain which was _ be- 
ginning to sweep in grey sheets over 
but Kitty herself 

knew, in 


the surging sea ; 


was, as she well con- 
siderable danger,—and life had just 
Was it 


to be flung away now for a mere 


begun to grow so sweet! 
piece of school-girl’s spite ! And oh, 
where was Jimmy ! 

Her bitter thoughts and the salt 
spray and the growing storm did not 
moment less 
or take 
eyes off the point she was trying to 


make her work for one 


hard at her oars, her keen 


make. Her arms hardly ached yet, 
and, but for dear life and cold death, 
she would have enjoyed the first hour 
of the struggle between her strong, 
well-trained muscles, her quick brain, 
her young courage, and the adverse 
The 


pure pleasure of conflict is so seldom 


strength of wind and water. 


granted to girls. 
Then she felt the resistance to her 
stroke lessen a little ; 


the stroke itself 


(To he continued. ) 
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told more and carried her further, and 
she thought that she had escaped her 
worst danger and got out of the rush- 
ing current at least ; and by putting 
all her strength out she managed to 
get the boat’s head round, and found 
herself at last looking in the right 
direction. 

Then she was appalled at the aspect 
For the last half hour, 
with every nerve strained to get out 


before her. 
of that treacherous current, she had 
not looked behind 
before the wind, had not encountered 
the full force of the waves. Now the 
sky was one dome of dark ragged 


her, and, going 


clouds, shredded and scattered hither 
and thither, pouring down rain in 
waterspouts driven crooked by the 
tearing wind. The sea seemed to be 
running mountains high towards her 
boat, and Kitty wondered, shuddering, 
why it had never seemed so enormous 
The frightful sinking in the 
after great 
billow had tossed her off, was the worst 
of all. Her arms seemed almost torn 
from their sockets by each pull at the 
the 
breath till she gasped with pain. If 
this were to go on for two hours, or 


before. 


seething trough, each 


oars, and cruel wind beat her 


an hour, or thirty minutes even— 


could she hold out ? 





